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“Love Is Free” 
An Editorial 


NE of our editors, wishing 

to send a personal mes- 

sage, called up Western Union 

last week, dictated the allotted 

number of words, and then 

asked what it would cost to 

add the word, “Love.” “Oh 

that’s all right,” said the obliging telegraph clerk, 
“Love is free!” 

“Ah, the optimism of youth,” we cried, from the 
depths of a soul turned s.:ghtly cynical by years of 
struggling to balance personal and family budgets: 
“What a lot he has to learn!” 

Then we got to thinking. Love does cost some- 
thing, but least of all, money. For that love is not 
worth much into which one does not put the best of 
one’s thought and effort. Only then does it return 
itself to the lover many-fold. But there is a sense 
and a real one—in which “love is free.” And it is 
worth the while of any one who lives in this chaotic 
modern world to find out what it can mean. This is 
not the love of men for women, nor of parents for 
children, nor of any other close personal relation- 
ship. It is love in the Biblical sense which St. Paul 
used in the First Epistle to the Corinthians: “And 
now abideth faith, hope, and charity (love) —these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity.” We 
don’t presume to be a theologian, but we should like 
to believe that what Paul meant was the simple out- 
flowing of good-will on the part of any member of 
the human race toward every other member: a 
virtue that sometimes seems chiefly conspicuous for 
its non-existence. 

Here we are in a world where nations, classes, 
races, and individuals seem to hate each other with 
increasing virulence. Where, indeed, hatred has be- 
come an organized technique for accomplishing 
fixed purposes, and is often justified as the only 
method of attaining noble ends. Great peoples, 


under the spell of nationalistic and dictatorial 
schemes of life, are hypnotized into attacking their 
neighbors, invading the lands of peaceful weaker 
peo ples, even casting out or condemning to a living 
death whole groups of their fellow citizens for some 
accident of birth or personal opinion. 

In America the air is full of sit-down strikes. The 
C.1.0. makes faces at the motors magnates. Mr, 
Lewis and Mr. Green call each other names. The 
great corporations spend huge sums on spies, tear 
gas, and union-busting. Self-appointed saviors of 
the nation organize lawless groups to enforce “law 
and order.” Partisans of the President and of the 
Supreme Court debate a great constitutional prob- 
lem with more heat than light. The time is one of 
violence in language and temper, as well as in 
physical conflict. 

These are signs of growing pains, of social ferment 
and change. No amount of good advice or sermoniz- 
ing can prevent men and women from feeling in- 
tensely and acting hastily over political and eco- 
nomic issues that touch their interests, and we should 
be glad that the American people have enough of the 
spirit of democracy left to be deeply concerned for 
the preservation of what they conceive to be their 
rights and liberties. 

But we can also be sure that violence in itself is 
never a solution for anything. As students, able to 
think clearly, study quietly, and judge fairly, we 
have a job to keep alive the spirit of good-will in the 
world. “Love is free” because it is always open to 
any one to choose it in preference to malice. “Love 
is free” because human beings respond in kind toa 
frank and generous expression of willingness to 
compromise. “Love is free” because it has demon- 
strated effects in the healing of personal and social 
wounds. When you are in a tight place, and passions 
are seething high around you, try love. It might 
work. 
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“My Brother 


A Story by Gerald Breckenridge 


“(YET point!” He said it at last, in 
the half-laughing, mocking 
* draw! he’d been using through- 
out the match, but I didn’t care, I was 
so glad it was over. Then he served 
and 1 managed to get my racket on 
the ball, knowing it was going into 
the net before I hit it—just as I’d been 
knowing every ball I swung at was 
going in the net or over the backline. 
Iran to the middle of the court and 
held out my hand, and while I waited 
for him to come up, I kept holding 
onto myself, keeping a fixed smile and 
thinking that in one moment more I 
wuld go somewhere out of sight and 
lie down on the grass or be sick if I 
had to. 

“Nice game,” I said. “Sorry I 
couldn’t give you some competition.” 

He didn’t smile, and as he turned 
away to the three girls who had come 
with him, he tossed over his shoulder, 
“What was it, three love sets? I'll tell 
the scorer.” 

I started to say, “There were those 
two games I won in the second set,” 
but I remembered at once that he had 
given me those games and so I said 
aloud, “Yes, three love sets.” 

I went across the court and found 
the three almost-new balls I had 
brought and that he had tossed aside 
while we were warming up—spilling 
out a whole boxful of his own brand- 
new ones. When I turned, he was 
already moving across the lawn 
toward the clubhouse. He was tall 
but he didn’t seem skinny in his flan- 
nels, and he went away with a care- 
less swing of his shoulders, moving 
above the girls who kept looking into 
his face and smiling. 

When they got beyond several 
eourts, so that there were other play- 
ers in between, I began to stop quiv- 
ering inside, but I was still weak. I 
lay in the grass with my face in my 
hands, shutting out the bright, un- 
physical fall morning. There was no- 
body on the far court to see me, and 
Thad to have a minute to think out 
what had happened. 

Of course, I really knew what it 
was, because it had taken hold of me 
quite a few times that summer. You 
tome on the court with your nerves 
and muscles set to win, but some girls 
appeared and right away you started 
watching covertly to see if at least 
one of them wouldn’t look at you. 
And when the other fellow started 
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I swung my racket and threw it as 
hard as i could against the back- 
stop. six feet away. 


warming up with a sweeping stroke 
that made the ball go “bop!” against 
his racket, why, you started using the 
stroke, too, even though you knew 
you couldn’t. 
started, instead of trying to get the 
ball back any way you could, you 
tried to imitate his form. In that way 
you finally missed one shot com- 
pletely and one of the girls giggled, 
and you knew you looked silly and 
you were lost. 

I stood up and started toward the 
clubhouse, framing what to say to my 
little brother Tad and Courtney and 
Snake, the others on the team. “After 
all, the man I played was seeded third 
this year, you know. After all, he 
must be eighteen or nineteen, and 
that’s three or four years older than I 
am. Besides, he had one of those 
swell rackets with green gut and my 
old bat hasn’t even been restrung this 
year.” 

It sounded like something I'd said 
before, and I told myself absolutely I 
wouldn’t say it this time—only that 
ne’d licked me. But I knew I would 
not keep that promise; that was a 
year when I couldn’t do anything I 
should have. I seemed to be watch- 
ing myself making an endless series 
of mistakes, doing and saying things 
that sickened me. 

On the third court, near the club- 
house, there was a match that was.at- 
tracting the gallery, some university 
students and a handful of sports re- 
porters who had come out for the 
opening round of the state high school 
tournament. Over someone’s shoul- 
der I saw it was Tad, playing a thick- 
eye-browed brute of a fellow, about 
twice his size. 

Tad always drew the gallery, he 
was such a little fellow. He was only 
twelve, or maybe thirteen, and he 
hadn’t shot up skinnily yet, as I had, 
and he still had to wear knickerbock- 
ers. When he wore his red school 
sweater with the big C on the front, 
about all you could see was the 
sweater topped by his large, well- 
formed head—his chunky legs and 
childlike hands weren't in the picture. 
You also saw his grin, everybody 
knew his grin, his wide mouth always 
ready to laugh. I envied him his 
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mouth. Mine was normal enough, I 
guess, but it seemed forever shut. 
They used to kid me and call me 
“sour puss,” and I guess they were 
right. 

Anyway, there was Tad, his short 
legs twinkling all over the court as 
he went after the balls. Most of the 
shots were ’way out of his reach, but 
he went after them anyhow, and quite 
often he got them back and the gal- 
lery applauded and someone yelled, 
“Go get ’em, little feller.’ When the 
return came on his backhand, Tad 
didn’t take a chance by swinging at it, 
but ran clear around the ball and 
sort of shoveled it up on his forehand. 

The beetly fellow wasn’t very 
good, but he’d found the way to beat 
Tad. He’d draw him up to the net 
with “cuts” and then pop one over his 
head and Tad would race back for it, 
but usually his legs couldn’t quite 
make it. That was the way I’d beaten 
Tad a hundred times myself, but 
when I saw this fellow doing it, it 
made me mad. Once he got Tad up 
to the net, and instead of knocking 
the ball over his head, swung down 
on it with a vicious set to his mouth, 
banging the ball against Tad’s knee. I 
would have gone out on the court 
then and hit him with my racket or 
anything else I had in my hand, but 
Tad turned back from the net, still 
grinning, and said the traditional 
thing Father always made us say, 
“Nice shot.” 

In another minute the set was over 
and everyone was clapping, and vou 
knew they were clapping for Tad, 
though he’d lost the match. I met 
him as he came off the court and said, 
“You put up a swell fight,” and he 
looked as though he’d been wanting 
to see me and asked, “How’d you 
make out?” I didn’t mind telling him 
I’d lost—because he’d just lost too. I 
was glad he couldn’t guess that I felt 
that way, though. 

As we started back to the Sig Nu 
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house, where our team was quar- 
tered, I was thinking how the frater- 
nity brothers had kidded Tad and me, 
and how we had disappointed them. 
When we started out that morning, 
one of the brothers had called after 
us, “You shavers better not come back 
if you don’t clean ’em up.” You could 
tell from the way he said it that no- 
body expected us to win, they only 
wanted to make us feel important. 
But I had thought secretly of sur- 
prising them. 

Of course, Tad and I really didn’t 
have any right to be at the tourne- 
ment. I was only a freshman back at 
Cedar High, and Tad was still in the 
junior high. But tennis wasn’t a ma- 
jor sport at the school and we had 
beaten the few who did play. We had 
had a court, in our side yard for the 
last two years and we played from 
early in the spring to late in the fall, 
some days from breakfast until it 
grew too dark to see the ball. 

As we walked along, Tad kept 
swinging his racket at the weeds along 
the sidewalk and I could tell he 
wasn’t bothered about losing—he 
knew he’d done his best. 

“I wish I could take it more like 
you,” I said, thinking aloud, and he 
said, “Aw, quit worrying.” He gave 
me a shove, so that I had to step off 
the sidewalk. I could have shoved 
him then—it was a game we used to 
play—but it didn’t seem dignified 
away from home, when we were sup- 
posed to be upholding the honor of 
the school. 

Courtney and Snake, who played 
numbers three and four on our team, 
were sitting on the steps of the Sig 
Nu house as we came up, and we didn’t 
need to ask them if they had lost too. 
Court, who was nineteen and one of 
the oldest boys at the high school, had 
come along mainly for the trip, as he 
had told us. He had said he didn't 
even want to win, it was too much 
trouble. Court’s face was faintly 
pocked and back home he didn’t hang 
around with the crowd from school, 
scorning parties. Snake was thin and 
dark, like Court, but not so secretive. 
They were pals. 

They nodded to us and I knew they 
had been talking but wouldn’t go on, 
now that we were there. We all 
perched on the steps, watching a 
couple of Sig Nus changing a tire on 
a fenderless Ford across the street. 

As noon drew on, the day was 
holding crystal-like and just sharp 
enough, so that our sweaters were not 
too warm. Maybe you've never felt 
it, but sometimes on a day like that a 
boy, sitting still, can hear the time 
creeping by, ever so slowly, like a 
grandfather’s clock checking off the 
seconds—tock-tock, tock-tock. Tha. 
used to make me wildly impatient, 
and I tried to think of something to 
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do with the crawling minutes. But I 
couldn’t. Across the street and all 
over town the leaves of the great 
trees were turning. 

After a while Court said to Snake, 
“Listen, let’s go home. We can make 
it by eight or nine o’clock, in time for 
a couple of dates.” 

“You can’t do that,” I said. Then I 
said, half-pleading, “I mean, let’s wait 
till three or four o’clock anyway. 
Tad and I will be finished with our 
doubles match by then, and if we lose 
we'll leave right away.” 

I waited for Court to answer. I 
was captain of the team, but, after all, 
it was his car we’d driven up in, and 
we'd have to go back when he did. 
We didn’t have money for the train. 

Finally he said, “Oh, for God’s sake, 
you know you'll only get licked again. 
So what’s the use of staying?” 

Tad, who was sitting on a lower 
step, turned his head. “Who says 
we'll get licked? You can go ahead 
if you want to, but I’m staying right 
here.” 

So I knew that while we’d been sit- 
ting there—Court and Snake and I, 
too, thinking about girls—Tad had 
been figuring on the game we had to 
play that afternoon and deciding we 
were going to win! 

Suddenly I was pretty angry with 
Court and Snake. I hated the idea of 
girls, hated myself for thinking of 
them. That’s right,” I said, “you go 
ahead if you like. Maybe you can 
explain to the coach why you ditched 
us when we still had a match to play.” 

Court moved off the steps. “Come 
on, Snake; let’s go downtown again. 
There’s no use arguing with babies.” 

When they had gone Tad, who sel- 
dom said an unnecessary thing, spoke 
without looking at me. “Ken, d’you 
remember how we used to clean ’em 
up in doubles back home?” 

I thought I knew what he meant. 
As boys we had been alone a lot— 
our family was forever on the move— 
and we had come to count on each 





other. Now, embarrassed, he wal a 


to say that when we played together 
side by side, nobody could lick us. : 

“Yep,” I said, “we'll show ’em this 
afternoon.” 

And right then I had that old grip 
on myself and felt as I used to the 
year before—before I grew suddenly 
tall and distraction laid hold of me, 

The fellows we played that after. 
noon came from a small school down 
at our end of the state and they didn't 
look as though they belonged on a 
tennis court. They didn’t wear white, 
as we did, but played in shirt-sleeyes 
and dark trousers. One of them 
hadn’t any sneakers, so he played in 
bare feet. Of course, they were big- 
ger and older. They talked a tough 
game and they didn’t know enough 
tennis etiquette to say, “Ready,” be- 
fore serving. 

“Batter up,” Tad laughed as he 
handed me the balls for the first serve, 
and I said, “O. K., let’s put them out 
of their misery.” 

He crouched at the net, guarding 
the alley, and I threw the ball in the 
air, not too high this time, and 
smacked it full in the middle of the 
racket. It was a clean ace, the re- 
ceiver not touching it with his racket, 
I was careful not to relax, as I usually 
do after serving one ace, and the next 
one was good, too. Then Tad killeda 
feeble return at the net, they knocked 
my next serve against the back-stop, 
and the first game was ours. 

On their service, one of us would 
run to the net and the other would 
lay back, keeping out of each other’ 
way. We had to rally a few points, 
but we took the second game in the 
end. As we played on, my hand felt 
glued to the handle of the racket, but 
I was afraid to change the grip, it 
might spoil our luck. For a long time, 
it seemed, I didn’t see anything but 
the bounding clay-colored ball and 
the red clay court, split by white 
lines, and the taut net. There wasn't 
any sky, any people—nothing except 
the lines, and the ball and the net. At 
last someone said, “set point,” and! 
served an easy one, to make sure it 
went in, and Tad killed the re 
turn. 

Then I heard the applause, break- 
ing sharply on the brittle afternoon. 

I don’t know when the gallery ar- 
rived, or whether they had been ap 
plauding before the set ended. But 
now, as we changed courts, I saw 
there must be at least fifty people 
lining the edges of the court. 

Sitting on the grass behind th 
backstop were five girls. I didn’t look 
at them and didn’t smile—but I sw 
them, all right. As I walked to th 
backstop to pick up a ball, I 
feel my shoulders go set and my les 
stride out, stalking, as you might si. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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OLK in Scotland today are talk- 
ing of a Scottish Renaissance. 
Scottish writers and others who 
formerly left Scotland and made Lon- 
don or Paris or Rome their center 
are returning to Scotland and living 
and working in their own country. 

And this is not because of any im- 
provement in Scotland’s economic 
state, for financially Scotland is at 
rock-bottom. Her state is far worse 
than England’s; her unemployment is 
proportionately half as great again; 
and her population is steadily de- 
creasing. Every year more of her 
industries close down. It may be said 
that her economics constitute one 
long-drawn-out crisis. 

But it has happened before that 
when things were at their worst some 
unlooked for factor has risen up and 
revitalized a whole community, dis- 
persing the depression that has re- 
duced a people to a state of hopeless- 
ness. It is in the talked of Scottish 
Renaissance that Scotsmen hope to 
find this factor. 

The most significant figure in Scot- 
land today is Hugh MacDiarmid, poet 
and critic. MacDiarmid is the finest 
poet Scotland has known since Robert 
Burns died in 1796. A small, fiery 
man, he was born in the border town 
of Langholm some forty years ago. 
After serving in the war he was for 
some time a provincial journalist, 
writing verse of distinction in En- 
glish. But it was when he turned 
from English to use of the Scottish 
idiom that his greatness as a poet 
began. 

MacDiarmid’s vocabulary has been 
called “synthetic Scots.” It is an en- 
deavor to write not with the restric- 
tions of any local dialect, but with the 
incorporation of Scots words that were 
at one time in regular usage. His 
belief is that the English language 
needs strengthening, much in the way 
in which it has been expanded and 
fortified in the United States. He 
claims that the old Scots words that 
were displaced by the incoming of 
“polite English” are of the sap and 
pith required for a living tongue. 

He has justified his practice by the 
standard of his work, and has already 
followers among younger poets. It is 
difficult to describe his method ex- 
actly, or to explain his achievement; 
but perhaps a quotation will show 
something of both. The following 
brief lyric is an exquisite piece of 
poetry in its simplicity and fidelity: 


The Love-Sick Lass 
As white’s the blossom on the rise 
The wee lass was 
That ’bune the green risp i’ the fu’ moon 
Cannily blaws. e 


Sweet as the cushie’s croud she sang 
Wi'r wee rid mou’— 

Wha sauch-like i’ the lowe o’ luve 
Lies sabbin’ noo! 
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Home Rule for the Scots? 


By George Scott Moncrieff 


Opening of General Assembly of the 

Church of Scotland. The Lord High 

Commisisoner is seated at the throne 
with the moderator below. 


The meaning of this in English 
prose is as follows: “As white was 
the little girl as the blossom on the 
bough that gently blows above the 
green grass in the full moon. She 
sang as sweetly as the dove’s cry with 
her little red mouth, who, willow-like 
in the flame of love, lies sobbing 
now.” 

Many of these’ songs of MacDiar- 
mid’s have been set to music by 
Francis George Scott, Scotland’s lead- 
ing composer of today and the em- 
bodiment of the Scottish Renaissance 
in the world of music. Like Mac- 
Diarmid’s verse, Scott’s musical idiom 
is a development from an earlier 
Scottish tradition existing before the 
unfortunate attempt to Anglicize 
Scottish culture. ; 

Next to his poetry, Hugh MacDiar- 
mid’s most important contribution to 
the Scotland of today is his series of 
essays called Contemporary Studies, 
in which he vigorously assailed the 
elements responsible for the present 
state of the country. Contemporary 
Studies first opened the eyes of many 
Scots to the necessity of a Scottish 
consciousness if their country was to 
be saved from extinction. 

MacDiarmid mercilessly attacked 
the “kailyard” type of Scots writer 
who goes into sentimental rhapsodies 
ever his native small town, writes it 
up for London Scots to gush over, and 
manages to ignore the fact that the 
town is getting smaller and smaller 


and its inhabitants more and more 
destitute. He attacked the type of 
Scottish industrialist who betrays his 
country’s interests into the hands of 
English financiers. He attacked the 
politicians who, upon being elected to 
Parliament, retire to London and 
notoriously forget all about Scotland. 

Since MacDiarmid’s book, which 
appeared some ten years ago, there 
has been a very considerable number 
of books published by Scottish au- 
thors dealing with Scotland’s situa- 
tion from every point of view. They 
have demonstrated the need for a 
change in Scotland’s status. 

It is pointed out that a country with 
a legal system and an established 
church of its own is poorly served by 
legislation passed to deal with legal 
and church matters on an English 
basis. It has been felt that Scottish 
trade and agriculture have been sacfi- 
ficed in favor of English interests. 
There is the scandal of the wheat and 
sugar-beet subsidies, made on crops 
that are of no importance to the Scot 
tish farmer, whose principal produc# 
has received scarcely any attentiom 
The Scottish herring fisheries have 
been ruined by the Westminster Gov 
ernment’s refusal to trade with Rus 
sia, and nothing done to provide new 
outlets. 
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elock Ellis, the famous psychol- 
“gist, has shown that the average of 
intellectual ability in Scotland is mark- 
edly higher than that in England. 
Yet the young Scot of ability can no 
longer stay in his own country. He 
must go to London to find scope for 
his qualifications. The concentration 
of British industry in the London 
area is now regarded even in England 
as a menace to national stability. In 
the event of war Britain is more vul- 
nerable than any other country in the 
world. Scotland herself has far less 
independence than a member state 
ofthe U.S. A. A Scottish town can- 
not even move a car-park without 
receiving, at a price, permission from 
authorities in London! 

Even the great name that Scotland 
has earned in the world of science 
and medicine is menaced. The young 
Scottish scientist who has received a 
frst-erate education in Edinburgh 
must go south if he is to carry out 
research work, for the Scottish labor- 
atories are now practically all re- 
served for teaching. 

It was consideration of these facts 
that four years ago led to an incident 
that caused consternation in the 
Westminster Parliament. On the an- 
niversary of the Scottish victory at 
Bannockburn a crowd forced its way 
into Stirling Castle, a girl climbed to 
the flagstaff, tore down the Union 
Jack, and hoisted the Scottish stand- 
ard in its place. 

Since then the movement for an 
independent Scotland has _ grown 
steadily. The National Party of Scot- 
land is now under the leadership of 
the Duke of Montrose. He is ably 


seconded by Sir Alexander MacEwen, 














a distinguished Provost of Inverness, 
a man of great administrative ex- 


perience. These men have a great 
following of Scotsmen of all denom- 
inations who desire the continued 
existence of their country. 

But as Colin Walkinshaw, the Scot- 
tish historian, has said, the most im- 
pressive thing about the Scottish 
movement for national independence 
is the universal support it received 
from the leading men of letters. Be- 
sides MacDiarmid there is Eric Link- 
later, who stood as a Nationalist 
candidate. Neil Gunn, another novel- 
ist with an enormous public, is a 
leader of nationalist thought in the 
North. Compton MacKenzie, world- 
famous novelist, has returned from 
the European continent to live on the 
beautiful island of Barra in the Outer 
Hebrides. Here he has founded the 
Sea-League, an active organization 
formed to defend the Highland fisher- 
men from poaching trawlers and al- 
ready successful in producing govern- 
ment reforms. 

R. B. Cunninghame Graham, the 
dean of Scottish letters (Schol., Dec. 
12, 1936, p. 8), took an active part in 
the movement until his death last 
year at the age of 84. 

This intellectual movement is not 
to be underrated. In the movement 
for Irish liberty one of the most im- 
portant factors was the Abbey Thea- 
ter, with which the names of Yeats 
and Synge are immortally linked, and 
the group of authors and artists who 
gathered around it. Out of their ac- 
tivities sprang a force with which, in 
the end, the English had to comply. 

The point must be stressed that the 
Union between the two countries has 


A seene of rugged beauty as seen from Ben Lomond, towering over Loch Lomond. 
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always been a source of greater satis- 
faction to England than to Scotland. 
It was essential to the English in the 
first place. In 1707, when the Act of 
Union was passed, the English were 
on the brink of their career of colo- 
nization and Empire-building. They 
could be safe from their many enemies 
in Europe only if they could be cer- 
tain of not being attacked from the 
rear—from Scotland. They therefore 
bribed the Scottish statesmen to pass 
an Act of Incorporating Union in the 
teeth of the fiercest opposition from 
all parts of Scotland. The Act itself 
was signed in a cellar in Edinburgh to 
escape the fury of the mob! 

The early years of the Union were 
most unpromising. The Scots at once 
suffered from being a junior partner 
in the business of the British Empire. 
The Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
were largely inspired by the hatred 
of the Scots toward the English. After 
the defeat of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
the Scottish patriots were crushed 
with merciless rigor. Many Scots at 
this time migrated to America where, 
finding they were still interfered 
with by the English government, from 
which they had endeavored to escape, 
these Scottish settlers played a lead- 
ing part in the War of Independence. 

During the nineteenth century 
there was comparatively little dis- 
satisfaction expressed in Scotland. 
However, at the time when the En- 
glish Duke of Sutherland evicted his 
Highland tenants and shipped them 
out of Scotland like convicts, there was 
a rising in the Northwest that caused 
Westminster to send warships up to 
the Isle of Skye. And by the close 
of the century there was an active 
Home Rule Party in which, it is in- 
teresting to note, Ramsay MacDonald 
began his political career. 

It is since the war that Scotland has 
begun again to feel dissatisfied with 
her position, and a desire to attain 
control over her own fate. Scots 
looking afresh at their country are 
horrified at the state in which they 
find her. Glen and factory alike de- 
serted: decay spreading everywhere. 
They feel that only with a center of 
government in Scotland, understand- 
ing and pressingly concerned with 
Scottish conditions, can the health of 
the country be revived. Scotland has 
skilled workers; she has the resources. 
She needs only a measure of freedom 
to use them. 

Scottish Nationalism is not an ex- 
panding nationalism, like German 
National-Socialism. The Scots want 
only their own territory. They are 
prepared to remain within the British 
Empire if they can have their own 
economic destiny under their own 
control. 








Reprinted from This Week, by per- 
mission of the editor and the author. 
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Open Season Begins for “Greatest Show on 
Earth”; Tips on How a Circus is Run 


NE of the very best ways to 
O lose a lot of money and lose 

it quickly is to start a circus. 
In the 163 years of American circus 
history, the accuracy of that state- 
ment has been challenged by hun- 
dreds of men and millions of dollars. 
Again and again it has been proved 
true. Some circuses have thrived 
through a lifetime; some have floun- 
dered for a week; some have been 
large and elaborate outfits; some have 
been scarcely more than peep shows. 
With less than a dozen exceptions 
they have all, in the circus phrase, 
“come a patsy.” Only a half dozen 
survive today as successful organiza- 
tions. 

There does stand one colossal con- 
tradiction to all well-tabulated evi- 
dence that no one can make a big 
thing of Circus. One great American 
fortune has been amassed in this pre- 
carious enterprise, the $50,000,000 plus 
of John Ringling. During the last 46 
years, this Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num and Bailey snowball has been 
rolling uphill, growing at each revolu- 
tion, attaining at last and beyond 
dispute the rank of “greatest show on 
earth.” 

This circus had the thing. A gen- 
eration ago the thing might be called 
barnum. But barnum is not enough 
to assure the success of the twentieth 
century circus. Nowadays, one needs 
ringling. Ringling is infinite capacity 
for detail and for organization; ring- 
ling is forty-odd seasons with at least 
one Ringling brother on the lot at 


each performance; ringling is know- 
ing the length of every railroad siding 
in the country and knowing railroad 
men by their first names; ringling is 
willingness to pay a fortune (said to 
be $30,000) for Goliath, the sea ele- 
phant, though no one thought the 
animal could survive two weeks of 
circus travel. This is barnum times 
infinity. Given the capital, the art, 
the rolling stock, the punks, the tops, 
the razorbacks, and sufficient ringling, 
one may, perhaps, today pay dividents 
on circus investment. 

The first Ringling circus opened 
on May 19, 1884, at Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin. Its main tent measured 45 by 90 
feet, its side show tent, 30 by 45. It 
had 22 horses and 11 wagons, no band 
wagon,.no menagerie, no wild ani- 
mals. 

Today, the Ringling circus has, 
among other things, a payroll of more 
than 1,600 people; 735 horses and 
more than 1,009 other animals; 100 
double-length railroad cars; over 100 
cages, dens, tanks, pens, and lairs; its 
own doctors, lawyers, dentists, detec- 
tives, chefs, cooks, waiters, power 
plant; over 60 children who travel 
with it, attending school as they go, 
reciting to teachers paid by the cir- 
cus; a seating capacity, when on the 
road, of 15,000. It consumes in a day: 
300 pounds of butter, 300 gallons of 
milk, 200 pounds of coffee, 35 bags of 
table salt, 2,500 pounds of fresh meat, 
2,000 loaves of bread, 250 dozen eggs, 
1,500 pounds of vegetables, 2 barrels 
of sugar, 50 pounds of lard, 100 dozen 





Glossary of Circus Terms 


The Art 
Bennie 

Big top 

Big tub 

Big turkey .. 
Big worm 
Blues 

Boss windjammer 
Build-up 

Bull 

Cat 


Performers 

Overcoat 

Main tent 

Bass drum 

Ostrich 

‘Boa Constrictor 

Flat or bleacher seats 
Bandmaster 

Publicity 

. Elephant 

Tiger or any member 
of any cat family 

. Balloons 
Zebra 

All other 
This 


” 


Cherries 
Convict , ere 
Cookhouse Dining tent. 
tents are “tops.” 
one alone is a “house 
Rhinoceros or hippopotamus 
Twenty dollar bill 
Meal being served 
Cornet 
To show that one is 
an inexperienced rider 
Confidence man, pick- 
pocket, or shortchange artist 


Cow 
Double saw 
Flag is up, The 
Frying pan 
Grab hair, To 


Grifter 


High-school horse Performing horse 
Hitch Number of horses, e.g., a 
“twenty hitch” is twenty horses 

; Camel 
Clown (from Joe Grimaldi) 

’ : Concert 
Sideshow tent 

Acrobat 
Suitcase 
shower 


Hump 
Joey 

Jig show 
Kid top 

Kinker 
Keester (or turkey) 
Mush (also round 
stick) ; Umbrella 
Old folks Monkeys 
Pat Fancy (but not bareback) Rider 
Patsy Failure, flop 
Possum gravy Transition from one 
band selection to another 
as Young animal 
Train 
. Train unloading crew 
Bareback horse 
Ten dollar bill 
Giraffes 
Sold-out performance 
To rouse an au- 
dience’s enthusiasm 
Rainy weather 


top or 


Punk 
Rattler ae 
Razorbacks .. 
Resinback 
Sawbuck 

Spotted girls ... 
Turnaway 

Up in your lap 








oranges, 50 tons of hay, 20 tons of 
straw, 350 bushels of oats, 4 cords of 
wood, all bought in local markets. 
Nearly 5,000 meals are served every 
day in the cookhouse. (When pan- 
cakes are on the breakfast menu, 
more than 10,000 are eaten.) 

In a season it will give 400 per- 
formances before a total of about 
4,000,000 people. It will gross about 
$6,000,000, including income from side 
shows and concessions, an average of 
$1.50 per customer. It will travel 15,- 
000 miles (on one day 297 miles, as 
from Portland, Maine, to Montreal, 
Canada; on another, 10 miles, as from 
Newark, New Jersey, to Jersey City.) 
It will spend each day about $1850 
—a great deal of it in local markets. 

And it has John Ringling, “Mt. 
John,” as he is universally known in 
the business, last surviving of the 
five proprietors (besides him Al, Alf 
T., Otto, and Charles) of the orignal 
Yankee Robinson and 
Brothers Great Double shows, Circus 
and Caravan. 

You are not apt to reflect that the 
presence of the Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey Combined Show 
at the fairgrounds is a certification 
of the prosperity of your communilly 
But your Chamber of Comment 
knows that Ringling statisticians a 
been checking on employment co 
tions, crop prospects, bank depoai 
rail facilities, road conditions ™ 
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past. If these did not measure 
"yp to Ringling requirements, Mr. John 
would have gone right by you. Nor 
are the reports upon which he bases 
his operations out of date. The route 
of the circus may be changed a dozen 
times during the season. The advance 
car which precedes the circus by a 
month over a tentative routing is in 
constant contact with Sarasota, Flor- 
ida, headquarters. The reports of ad- 
yance men may change the route 
completely. For this reason, the circus 
performer when he starts out in the 
spring has no idea of the towns he 
will visit before he starts playing the 
halls in November. New itinerary 
sips are posted in the cook house at 
monthly intervals. When next month’s 
route is posted, hundreds of post cards 
are sped homeward, reading, “Hav- 
ingaswell season. Feeling fine. Write 
gon, Greeley sixth, Laramie seventh, 

yenne eighth, Wheatland ninth, 

wglas tenth. Wish you was here. 

e care of yourself. The new high- 

ol act is sure getting ’em up in 
gur laps. Will close with love to all.” 
"Mr. John has a circus factory also 
# his winter quarters in Sarasota, 


Florida. This summer, while the cir- 
cus is on the road, next year’s big top 
will be made. A new one is provided 
every year. One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of materials 
and labor go into the making of this, 
the largest stretch of canvas ever 
raised, the central roof of a twenty- 
acre colony. 

Although it is a perfectly good tent 
in the fall, a brand new one will go 
out in the spring, twenty-five feet 
longer than it will come home at the 
season’s end, so much does it shrink 
in the summer rains. Mr. John prides 
himself, as do his canvasmen, that 
once his big top is pitched, it is never 
in danger of blowing down; its roof 
does not leak. And this in spite of the 
fact that it is always up within an 
hour of the arrival on the siding of the 
last section of the circus train, is in 
each twenty-four hours taken down, 
packed, portaged, unpacked, and 
raised again between midnight and 
midmorning. 

A crew of sailmakers is constantly 
employed at Sarasota making tents. 
There are also wheelwrights, smiths, 
painters, and mechanics of all kinds 
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The Royal Repenski troupe of Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey Cireus in 
training at Sarasota, Florida. 


repairing and building equipment. 

Preceding the circus by a day is the 
24-hour-man, the last purely business 
representative of Mr. John to call. He 
arrives in time to check up on the 
delivery of hay, beef, ice, bread, oats, 
sugar—all the commodities that the 
crew of 1,600 consume in three meals. 
He checks up on the condition of the 
grounds and the roads between the 
siding and the stand. Until very recent 
years he had also to make certain 
that the arrangements for the Monster 
Street Parade Daily, 3—Miles Long 
—3, were all in order. But the street 
parade is no more, and the 24-hour- 
man has more time to sleep. 

Hundreds of times Mr. John has 
been asked, “Why did you do it?” The 
answer is obyious. The Monster Street 
Parade Daily was pushed off the street 
by the home talent parade of Fords 
and Packards, Macks and Whites that is 
in every town in America. Horses al- 
ways shied at the bulls. Horses, there- 
fore, were always tethered on an- 
other street, and the spectators walked 
to the curbstone. Flivvers do not shy. 
They park along the line of march, 
jam intersections, honk and sputter 
and retard the procession. Mr. John 
gave up. 

The circus has not suffered in the 
least by the abandonment of the 
parade. There are indications to the 
contrary, so greatly has the radius of 
each performance been widened by 
the very motor which drove the 
parade from the street. Two capacity 
audiences (15,000 each) have been 
entertained in a day in a village of 
400 population. John Farmer can now 
finish his evening chores, hop into his 
sleek or dilapidated car, and drive 
twenty, thirty, forty miles to the cir- 
cus grounds in time for the evening 
show, get home after it before cock- 
crow. 

Most pad and bareback horses come 
from barnyards in the circus’s line of 
march. They are always shorter than 
average from shoulder to flank, and 
their backs must be wide. A good pad 
mount appears to the novice almost 
sway-backed. That sag in his spine is 
built up with resin and padding, pro- 
tecting his back and making the 
rider’s footing safer. Put into rehear- 
sal in a line of trained animals who 
lope around the ring, he soon knows 
his business. 

“High-school horses” are usually 
picked up just as casually, but not 
usually by the trouping circus. They 
are selected for intelligence and 
build by trainers who may never ap- 
pear on the road. When a group is 
trained, it is sold with cues to the 
most eager customer. 

Equine mathematicians are trained 
to perform some simple motion, such 
as tapping with a forefoot upon a tub, 
just as doggedly as a pad horse trots 
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around the ring. This he will do until 
his trainer moves. The trainer stands 
stock-still until the proper number 
of taps have been made and then, by 
moving hand or foot or head, signals 
the horse to stop. 

Are the freaks bona fide freaks? For 
the most part, yes, though many a 
“wild man from Borneo” is an un- 
usually vicious looking South Carolina 
Negro shrewdly capitalizing his queer 
appearance. The famous “missing 
link” so long and so profitably ex- 
hibited was actually an American 
Negro so peculiar in appearance that 
she could not support herself by any 
prosaic means. Exhibited as a speech- 
less subhuman, she was actually a 
very well educated woman, knew 
long passages of the Bible and much 
of Shakespeare by heart. When she 
died she left a considerable estate. 


The rather common assumption 
that all freaks are subnormal and 
greatly to be pitied is not well 


founded. At least two of the human 
exhibits in Ringling Brothers show 
are uncommonly shrewd, amply able 
to handle their affairs, and earning 
large incomes. In both cases their 
natural peculiarities are wilfully ex- 
aggerated, and impressive manner- 
isms are assumed for the benefit of 
the crowds that gape. Freaks are 
bona fide freaks in a measure to begir 
with, and such lily-gilding as is re- 
sorted to is for the amusement of the 
onlookers, who would not have it 
otherwise. 

Many a-freak applies for admit- 
tance to the side show colony as an- 
other person would apply for a posi- 
tion stenographer or salesman. 
Many are imported from _ such 
agencies as Hagenbeck’s at Stellin- 
gen. The groups of rare racial types 
that periodically tour the land usually 
come in this way to the American 
circus. Still others are discovered and 
reported by fellow-townsmen, who 
commonly try to exact good commis- 
sions for their services. 

No other animal, once he is lo- 
cated, is more difficult to capture and 
deliver than the giraffe. There is only 
one season of the year during which 
he may be captured at all. Just what 
that season is, no giraffe catcher will 
reveal. That is his trade secret. At 
the proper time, a crew of perhaps 
forty beaters, a half dozen bullock 
carts, forty or fifty bullocks, and 
twenty or thirty goats will set out 
from the base. They will travel 150 
to 200 miles before they reach the 
giraffe country at about four miles an 
hour. One day they will sight a herd. 
In it there may be twelve animals. Of 
the twelve, perhaps six will be six- 
teen-foot-high adults, too old and too 
big to transport. Another three will 
have blemishes that make them 
worthless to the dealer. Of the re- 
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maining three, one or all may die 
of fright during capture, so delicate is 
the giraffe heart, so brittle its neck 
and legs. He cannot be trapped. He 
must be stalked and surrounded with 
infinite patience and care by men of 
long experience. 

With similar patience the entire trip 
back to the base, across the ocean, 
and to the customer must be con- 
ducted. Any startling noise or sight 
will make the giraffe leap with fright 
and may cause his death. 
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To one who asks, “How much is a 
lion?” the only sensible reply that can 
be made is, “Show me the lion.” 
However, the following prices are be- 
ing quoted to circus men by animal 
vendors for beasts on the market this 


season: 
BA baci eennn cionawergee $600-$1,500 
MEE, ccs nwianasamadnate $8,000 pair 
Polar BéGfS .....6086 02005 $600-$750 
eS ee ere $4,000-$4,500 
fT | $10,000-12,000 
Sea elephants .....60.66.000 $10,000 
PNG a. wc sisi cana $4,000 a pair 
IE 5.4. dar utoaucnce aoe $4,500 
eer ree $1,500-$2,000 a pair 
GOOG ibd ohn Sadesscawoes $280 
NE | ahs. Barras ie ae $400-$500 


What becomes of circus people? 
Frequently denied the security of in- 
surance (the maximum policy for an 
animal trainer in a company which 
will insure him at all is $350), having 
irregular employment, it is not easy 
to provide for old age independence. 
The Circus Saints and Sinners, a lusty 
and genial nationwide organization 
of circus fans and old troupers, is col- 
lecting an endowment at the present 
time looking toward the establish- 
ment of a circus folks’ home probably 
in Richmond, Virginia. 





Reprinted from Fortune by permission 
of the editors. 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE NAME AND NATURE OF 
POETRY 
By A. E. Housman 

Every year I ask for the privilege of 
being one of the preliminary judges who 
make the first survey of the poems sent 
by contestants for the Scholastic’s prizes, 
While reading them I keep remembering 
this marvelous essay, by the author of 4 
Shropshire Lad, which we now have in 
book form and which I wish all these 
young writers of verse could read. It 
began as a lecture at Cambridge, May 9, 
1933; one does not always expect excite- 
ment at a university lecture by a scholar- 
ly professor, and I can imagine as I read 
it now the shock of delight with which it 
must have been received. 

For here was the most reticent of poets 
suddenly letting you into the secrets of 
poetry, telling you the most intimate and 
valuable things for you to know about 
it; what poetry meant to him and how he 
knew it was really poetry, and how his 
own poetry took shape in his mind. How 
reticent he was you can fancy from the 
small shelf of books that hold his life’s 
output: you might say one slender volume 
made his worldwide fame and two others 
no larger clinched it. Yet on this occasion 
he talked about poetry, his deepest and 
closest interest, so freely and so warmly 
that you can find out more about its 
nature from these pages than from any 
other modern source. 


1066 AND ALL THAT 
By Yeatman and Sellar 

Six years ago this highly unusual his- 
tory of England took the English-speak- 
ing world by storm and by surprise. The 
authors promptly followed up their suc- 
cess with a series of surveys of science 
and whatnot, of which the latest deals 
with gardening, but they never recap- 
tured the first fine careless rapture of 
their original record of the Memorable 
Events in their island story. It was even 
made into a play that ran for a year 
in London to packed houses. 

What is its charm? We have had comic 
histories before, and they were always 
dull. But you see this one had ideas 
as well as fun, and a central idea to hold 
it together. It is history as told bya 
well-bred, well-meaning English gentle- 
man who had had a good education— 
some ten or more years ago. In the in- 
terval, as he had not used it to any 
extent, it had become thoroughly mixed 
in his brain, which was indeed not much 
more capacious than that of Winnie-the- 
Pooh. The mix-up is the fun. 

But you cannot get the fun unless you 
have had at least the rudiments of a good 
education. This book is a test: if you 
find nothing funny in it, the chances are 
not that you have no sense of humor, 
but that you cannot recognize the allu- 
sions. Yet there are none a well-educated 


man or woman should not be able to ge 


instantly. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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LANNING FOR COL- 

LEGE, by Dean Max 

McConn of Lehigh, 
(Stokes, $2) comes in the 
sick of time to help high 
school boys and girls who 
gre looking ahead to higher 
education. It is a compact 
and sensible guide to just 
what they want to know. 
First, he tells who ought to 
go, so you can see if it will 
waste time for you to try it. 
Then comes choosing a 
course, then choosing a col- 
jge—not the other way 
ground. He explains what 
it will cost, with some in- 
formation about possible 
gholarships and loan funds, 
ad what the requirements for en- 
trance will be, and discusses the prob- 
lem of living at college and the im- 
yrtant matter of planning to get the 
most out of your four years. It is news 
straight from the shoulder, friendly 
and explicit. 


Books on Writing 

Writing for Profit, by Donald Wil- 
helm, (Whittlesey, $3) has been so 
popular that I am glad to find a new 
dition just out, revised and enlarged 
mough to amount to a new book, but 
with the same sensible, detailed advice 
about writing as a profession or as a 
means of making a living or adding to 
me's income. The money part is not 
wer-emphasized; it enters because in 
witing you must offer money’s worth 
to get money for your offering—and 
that is a good thing for your work. 
first he tells about popular writing, 
especially on newspapers; the side- 
lights on school journalism here are 
weful, such as the game one editor 
played with his own children at home. 
Then comes creative writing: fiction, 
for the movies, for the radio, play- 
witing and verse. Then factual 
writing: magazine articles, stuff for 
yndicates, advertising and publicity 
‘py. A bookshelf of useful litera- 
lure is suggested, and hints on the 
peparation of copy close the book. 
Of course it is rather a collection of 
suggestions than a course in anything 
particular, but the suggestions are 
sound and useful. 

Manuscripts and Proof, by John 
Benbow (Oxford Univ. Press, $1.50), 
Sa more detailed work, much need- 
ed by budding authors, on the prep- 
ation of manuscript for the printer 
and its supervision at every point in 
§oing through the press. This, like 
Mr. Wilhelm’s book, has a place in 
aty school library where students 

Pe for literary fame. The informa- 
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tion on copyright permissions, for 
instance, or on authors’ proof correc- 
tions and their cost, will save any 
amount of money and trouble later 
on. .The book is in itself a model of 
good printing. 

Spelling Bees, by Albert Deane, 
(Stokes, $1) meets the flood of such 
entertainments in schools, clubs and 
over the radio everywhere. People 
continually ask for good lists of words 
to spell, and for suggestions on bright- 
ening such contests, and here you 
have them. The pictures are by Dr. 
Seuss, who is especially inspired in 
his illustration of the fact that nobody 
has yet succeeded in spelling the 
sound a man makes while gargling. 


T.V.A. and C.C.C. 

Two new books about new develop- 
ments attracted me for special rea- 
sons: I am often asked for informa- 
tion on these points, and here they 
provide it up-to-date. This New 
America: the Story of the C.C.C., by 
A. C. Oliver, Jr., and Harold M. Dud- 
ley, (Longmans, Green $1.50) with a 
foreword by President Roosevelt, ex- 
plains this undertaking and its ac- 
complishments and _ illuminates _ it 
with photographs, statistics and case 
records. A Foreigner Looks at the 
TVA, by Odette Keun, (Longmans, 
Green, $1.25) is a corresponding book, 
much more exciting because the au- 
thor, as she says herself, has “studied, 
sweat and sworn over this question 
of power more than anything else in 
the whole of my life,” and has be- 
come convinced, in her study of TVA 
in this connection, that it is more 
than just an undertaking—rather it 
seems to her the dawn of a new era. 
Her style is rapid, emphatic and 
sparkling with sincerity, and she does 
know how to write! I wish all our 
administration books were as read- 
able as this one. 
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The attachment for the 
phonograph which enables 
the student to stop the rece- 
ord at passage to be studied. 
It comes with Book of the 
Symphony mentioned below. 


If you are one of those 
who study music with the 
aid of a phonograph, there 
is a new Book of the 
Symphony, by B. H. Haggin, 
(Oxford University Press, 
$5), which not only goes 
over these works phrase by 
phrase, giving the notes 
of passages under consid- 
eration, but has a sort of 
ivory pointer tucked into 
the cover of the book, to 
be attached to a phonograph 
so it ean be stopped at places under 
study. 


Western History 

There is a new addition to the 
equipment of the history shelf in your 
reference library: The West in 
American History, by Dan Elbert 
Clark, professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon (Crowell, $3.50). 
This is, I suppose, to be used as a 
text-book: at least it is the outcome 
of years of lecturing and teaching 
this subject, but it is also readable 
and a useful source of information 
for anyone interested in the develop- 
ment of America as a nation. It takes 
in the Spanish and French explorers, 
the settlement of the Middle West, and 
the glamorous history of the Far West. 

As the chairman of the committee 
of five judges to award the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s two $250 prizes for 
the best books for children published 
this spring (the others are Stephen 
Vincent Benet, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
Mary .Gould Davis, and Hughes 
Mearns) I am glad so many fine 
juveniles came out this spring, instead 
of being saved for the crush next fall. 
As editor of this department, I am 
especially glad that these spring books 
include several for older readers: for 
instance, a new life of the poor King 
of Rome, Napoleon’s son, Phantom 
King, by Hildegarde Hawthorne (Ap- 
pleton-Century, $2.50) ; Trailer Tracks, 
by Harriet Bunn (Macmillan, $1.75), 
in which a family retraces in a trailer 
their ancestor’s route on the Sante Fé 
Trail; the story of the movies for girls, 
Adventures in Hollywood, by Made- 
line Brandeis (Coward-McCann, $2), 
or the Chapmans’ nature book, Beaver 
Pioneers (Scribner, $2). I hope your 
school is celebrating Spring Book Fes- 
tival Week during the week of May 
9-15; write to me and I will help you 
arrange a program. 
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President Asks Congress to 
Make CCC Permanent 


Three hundred and fifty thousand 
healthy young men in 2,000 Civilian 
Conservation Camps throughout the 
United States and its possessions cele- 
brated the fourth birthday of the CCC 
this month. A welcome birthday present 
was received by the organization when 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
pass legislation making permanent the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. His message 
urged the fixing of enlistment in the CCC 
at 300,000 young men and war veterans, 
10,000 Indians, and 5,000 en- 
rollees in territorial posses- 
sions such as Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico. 

On March 21, 1933, early in 
the New Deal fight against the 
depression, President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to create 
the CCC, “to be used in simple 
work, not interfering with 
normal employment and con- 
fining itself to forestry, the 
prevention of soil erosion, 
flood control and similar pro- 
re as a means of 
creating future national 
wealth.” This “investment in 
manhood” has been widely 
praised during the past four 
years. Even the President’s 
severest critics have admitted 
the worth of the CCC. 

Reports of the departments 
in charge of the CCC—the 


War, Interior, Agriculture, 
and Labor Departments—as well as the 
Veterans Administration, show _ that 


about 2,000,000 men have received em- 
ployment in it since 1933. The report of 
Robert Fechner, director of the CCC, 
stated that $700,000,000 had been spent 
for food and equipment, and enrollees 
had sent home more than $360,000,000 to 
their parents who were in need. He said 
the CCC had spent 3,800,000 man-days 
fighting forest fires; conducted campaigns 
against insect pests; built 87,000 miles of 
truck trails, minor roads, highways, and 
park roads; constructed more than 45,000 
miles of telephone lines, and erected over 
3,000 fire lookout towers. More than 
1,000,000,000 trees were planted, mostly 
on waste lands, and over 2,700,000 acres 
of forest lands have been improved. 
Thousands of public camp grounds also 
were constructed. 

While CCC workers were helping re- 
build America from the ground up, they 
also were rebuilt themselves. Puny 
youths from the city slums have been 
hardened to health. More than 50,000 of 
the young men have been taught to read 
and write, Fechner’s report states; more 
than 400,000 have taken high school sub- 
jects, while 50,000 others have pursued 
college courses. 
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Chrysler Strike Ends; Farmers 
Evict Hershey Strikers 


Sit-down strikes and other labor con- 
flicts in Michigan appeared to be slack- 
ing last week as John L. Lewis of the 
CIO and Walter P. Chrysler of the Chry- 
sler Corporation signed an agreement 
ending the 1ll-day strike in the com- 
pany’s plants. Over 25,000 Chrysler 
workers crowded the Coliseum at Detroit 
and cheered Lewis and Homer Martin, 
president of the United Automobile 








A group of young CCC prospects enrolling in New York City. 


Workers of America, as they explained 
the strike settlement 
Lewis urged the workers to return to 
their jobs and not go out on any sit- 
down strikes such as have occurred in 
General Motors plants since the union’s 
agreement with that company. He 
warned that such strikes might weaken 
the CIO drive to unionize industry. 
Under the Chrysler agreement the 
workers will return to their jobs; the 
union is allowed to bargain collectively 
for its own members; and the Corpor- 
ation agreed not to promote any other 
labor organization to fight the union. 
While the CIO developed plans to 
unionize the last of the big-three auto- 
mobile makers—the Ford Motor Com- 
pany—Henry Ford repeated his assertion 
that he would not recognize any union. 
An attempted sit-down strike by 500 
workers in the huge Hershey chocolate 
plant in the company-owned model town 
of Hershey, Pennsylvania, was ended 
when 3,000 farmers marched into the 
plant and drove the sit-downers out. The 
farmers were angry because the strikers’ 
action was blocking their market for 
some 800,000 pounds of milk each day. 
Over twenty men were badly battered by 
the club-swinging farmers. 


Senate Condemns Both Sit. 
Downs and Corporation Tactigs 


Congress and State Legislatures wep 
aroused to action last week as sit-dow, 
strikes made front-page news throughout 
the nation. 

The United States Senate passed and 
sent to the House by a vote of 75 to 34 
resolution rebuking both sides in labo 
conflicts. It declared that “it is the sense 
of the Congress that the so-called sit. 
down strike is illegal and contrary t 
sound public policy.” The resolution then 
denounced the use of labor spies by 
industry, said such methods 
tend to cause strikes, and 
concluded by criticizing in. 
dustries that refuse to bargain 
collectively with labor unions, 

This action was taken after 
Senator Byrnes of South 
Carolina tried to attach a 
clause denouncing sit-downs 
on the Guffey-Vinson Coal 
Bill. Declaring that coal 
miners didn’t use sit-down 
strikes, Senator Neely of West 
Virginia said the clause was 
an “insult to 450,000 miners,” 
and “was as out of place in 
the Coal Bill as a blacksnake 
at a lawn party.” Meanwhile, 
the United Mine Workers 
were signing a new two-year 
agreement with soft coal 
operators. (Schol., April 17) 
After a hot fight the Brynes 
resolution was beaten and 
New Deal Senators worked 
out the new resolution. Senator Wagner 
of New York, author of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, was credited with 
helping put through the more impartial 
resolution. 

But in the House there was growing 
opposition to sit-down strikes. Frequent 
charges were made that the President 
could stop sit-downs if he would speak 
out. A bill was introduced by Represent- 
ative Clare F. Hoffman, Republican of 
Michigan, to outlaw sit-down strikes 
directly. Under the measure labor unions 
would have to register with the Labor 
Department, and would become incor- 
porated like other business firms. This 
would make them responsible before the 
law and they could be sued in court if 
they broke agreements with employers, 
or used sit-down strikes. Labor leaders 
have said they would not object to rea 
sonable regulation if industry recognized 
a union’s right to be sole collective bar 
gaining agent in a plant. 

The Vermont Legislature became the 
first in the nation to outlaw sit-dow 
strikes. It passed a biil providing for 
imprisonment and fines for people guilty 
of conducting a sit-down strike. 
Michigan Senate passed two bills mak 
ing sit-downs illegal. 
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ED by a dog, a deer, and a crow, 
fifty-three Buddhas from India 
journeyed through the Diamond 

Mountains of Korea, in the year 5 
A.D. The pass they travelled was 
so wearisome that even dogs, before 
attempting it, lay down to sleep. Thus 
it was called the pass of the Sleeping 


Dog. 
Many centuries later, Elizabeth 
Jane Coatsworth, having followed 


their journey, ate pine-nut cakes and 
honey wine at the monastery founded 
by the Buddhas as symbol of their 
triumph over the dragons of a near- 
by stream. She saw great bronze 
bells, carved dragons, and grey rock 
temple-towers pointed as pine trees. 

Soon Asia and other periodicals of 
our own country were publishing 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s impressions of 
her travels through Japan, China, and 
Turkey. This young woman, born 
in Buffalo, New York, in 1893, while 
still in her twenties began to be re- 
garded as somewhat of an authority 
on the Orient. Her talent for writing 
had been fortified by studies at Vas- 
sar, from which she took her B. A. 
degree, and at Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Fox Footprints, Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s first volume of verse, appear- 
ing in her thirtieth year, carried an 
Oriental atmosphere. There was “a 
frog turned silent by a petal dropped 
on his mouth from the cherry trees,” 
and “farm girls with their kimono- 
skirts caught in their belts, planting 
young rice shoots knee-deep in the 
ooze of the terraces, thinking curious- 
ly, as they see their faces reflected in 
the brown water, of the white pow- 
dered skins of the city girls.” The 
book appeared when verse in the 
manner of the Chinese and Japanese, 
fragile as a paper umbrella, delicately 
sorrowful as the drone of an insect, 
was extremely popular here. 

Miss Coatsworth’s second book of 
verse, Atlas and Beyond, brought 
from the background of her wander- 
ings, themes of Italy, Spain and Pales- 
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tine. Among its pages is “Spanish 
Fashion,’ which suggests a Spanish 
lover pleading in song beneath the 
closed window of a damozel; and 
“Evening,” which is deepened by the 
ancient atmosphere of the Holy Land. 


Spanish Fashion 


To my shame be it said 

I have made more vows to you than 
ever to the Virgin 

And you— 

You remain as unmoved behind 
shuiters 

As she in her shrine. 


your 


I send you by my servant this singing 
bird. 

I have named it “Love.” 

If you do not feed it 

It will die. 


They tell me it is spring 

That the snow is melting from the 
mountains 

And the birds once more returning— 

But I do not believe them, 

I who sit in the shadow of your frozen 
heart. 


If you should smile at me even once 

I would pluck a feather from the wings 
of the clouds 

To wear in my hat. 

But the maid-servants stand in the door- 
ways and laugh at me 

For a futile lover. 


Others would say it is only a rose you 
hold between your fingers, 

But to me it is the Indies 

And I am starving. 


Shall I climb the heavens to bring down 
the moon 

For a pool in your garden? 

Shall I plant the stars under your win- 
ow? 

Or what is it that you wish, 

You who make no answer to my songs? 


Take my heart and cut from it a little 
red ring for your finger, 

Then throw the rest away, 

For what you do not want is useless. 


Evenings 
(The Street of David) 


The rain falls 

Along old walls 

The crowd 

Presses to doorways 
Every man walks bowed 
Shivers 

Draws burnouse close 
And stumbles as he goes. 
The donkeys droop their trickling ears 
And shift 

Their little feet. 

One hears 

No sound 

But the beat, beat 

Of rain 

On roof and wall 
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On street and windowpane. 

The city shines 

Oiled with wet blackness, 

Every camel seems 

A monster such as madmen meet in 
dreams, 

And lighted windows stare 

Filmed like blind eyes 

Upon the night, 

And there 

Is nothing but a weariness and pain 

Is nothing but the rain. 


Although a few verses still lingered 
in other lands, most of the poems of 
Compass Rose, her third and best 
book of verse, deal with native 
themes. They advise “On Buying a 
Maine Farm” that there should be a 
white house, a red barn, apple trees, 
a rooster to crow (and a young cat, 
of course!). In “Calling in the Cat,” 
“His eyes still shine with meteor 
spark, The cold dew weights his hair.” 
“Elms” stand near “Gray sagging 
roofs, old lilacs, boulder walls.” At 
“Counters” of grocery shops, she finds 
tropical hemispheres clinging to figs 
and bananas, Spain with oranges, and 
“sails above the tea.” 

In 1929 Miss Coatsworth married 
Henry Beston, author of Outermost 
House and other books. They live in 
Hingham, Massachusetts, their house 
looking out over the sea, surrounded 
by grounds ample enough for gardens, 
horses, dogs and cats. In the poet’s 
studio are Indian carvings, Oriental 
gods, and ancient maps. 

Although she continues to publish 
her verse in various magazines with 
great frequency, some critics think 
that she has not really fulfilled the 
most hopeful prophecies which were 
made of her as a verse-writer even 
half a dozen years ago. Many then 
believed her talent sturdy enough to 
rank among our most interesting 
poets but she is still usually included 
in groups of “other talented women 
poets.” 

Miss Coatsworth has also published 
short stories and articles; and she is 
particularly successful in her books 
for children. Among these are The 
Cat and the Captain and The Boy 
With the Parrot. The Cat Who Went 
to Heaven, a story of Japan, won the 
Newberry medal award as the most 
distinguished contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature for 1930. 

DOROTHY EMERSON. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Atlas and Beyond, by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, by permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. 
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of Events 





World Sugar Parley May Lead 
To Wider Cooperation 


Twenty-two chief sugar-producing na- 
tions of the world have sent delegates 
to London to work out a plan for the 
regulation of sugar production. If a plan 
can be framed it may help sweeten the 


temper of states- 
men so that a 
world-wide _ effort 


can be undertaken 
to prevent the next 
world war. 

Norman Davis, 
U. S. Ambassador- 
at-Large, is heading 
the American dele- 
gation. (See page 
24.) This lends sup- 
port to the belief 
that President 
Roosevelt may call 
a world conference to preserve peace and 
halt the mad armament race that is now 
going full blast. Dr. Hendrik Colijn, 
Premier of the Netherlands; Paul Van 
Zeeland, Premier of Belgium; Charles 
Spinasse, French Minister of National 
Economy; and several British experts 
are all working behind the scenes of 
the Sugar Conference. They think a 
world conference might aid nations that 
lack necessary raw materials; help re- 
duce high tariffs which prevent freer 
world trade; and halt the feverish race 
to build armies and navies. European 
statesmen have hinted several times that 
Mr. Roosevelt could bring the nations 
of the world together in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation if he called a world 
parley similar to the Inter-American 
Conference which met at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, last December. 

The production and sale of sugar is an 
important world-wide business. The ac- 
tion of one sugar-producing nation can 
cause the world price of sugar to slump. 
The industry has suffered from over- 
production and low prices, and has more 
than once tried international action to 
solve its problems. Delegates in London 
are trying to frame a new plan of con- 
trol that will take the place of the Chad- 
bourne Plan of 1931. This plan was 
hailed as the beginning of a new era for 
the world’s sugar industry. From 1927 
to 1930 the world production of sugar 
had exceeded cohsumption by about two 
million tens. This huge surplus caused 
prices to fall drastically and by 1930 
the sugar industry was in the grip of a 
serious depression. The Chadbourne 
Plan sought to divide up world markets 
between producers and regulate the pro- 
duction of sugar in order to get rid of 
surpluses. The plan failed because cer- 
tain nations refused to limit their pro- 
duction. The United States, for one, 
increased her production by over a mil- 
lion tons. Other nations, that formerly 
had to import sugar, increased their pro- 
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Java, in the East Indies, 
and Cuba, were able to produce sugar 


duction of it. 


at a low cost, and objected to plans 
which increased the price of sugar on 
the world market and prevented them 
from competing with other nations. 

Owing to the general revival of busi- 
ness the sugar industry has recovered par- 
tially. Use of sugar has increased and 
surplus supplies have been cut, yet there 
is grave danger that the industry may 
scon build up large supplies once more. 
At present the prospects are brighter 
for an international agreement which 
will prevent drastic over-production and 
a price drop. 

The behind-the-scenes talks at the 
Sugar Conference have Germany wor- 
ried. She is afraid that the democratic 
nations of the world may isolate her as 
a punishment for Germany’s refusal to 
take part in economic conferences. To 
halt this danger the German press ex- 
plains that Germany is willing to co- 
operate with other nations in promoting 
world trade if these nations recognize 
Germany’s need for raw materials and 
colonies. In addition, the German Min- 
ister for Economics, Hjalmar Schacht, 
that nation’s financial wizard, has been 
sent to Brussels, Belgium. This is im- 
portant because the experts of the states 
which signed the recent Oslo Convention 
are meeting in Brussels. The Convention 
takes its name from the capital city of 
Norway and concerns an agreement 
made by the Netherlands. Sweden, Nor- 
way, Luxemburg, Belgium and Finland. 
These countries declared that tariff bar- 
riers must be lowered and pledged 
themselves to work along such lines. It 
has been Germany’s policy to sell as 
much as possible without buying many 
products from other nations. This policy, 
of course, has conflicted with the in- 
terests of neighboring nations. Dr. 
Schacht is known to oppose the German 
trade policy and his Brussels visit may 
open the way for a change. 


Italy Charges French Aid 
As Loyalists Gain 


Spanish Loyalist troops moved forward 
on fronts northeast and southwest of 
Madrid last week, while Rebels reported 
important gains near Bilbao, capital of 
the independent Basque Republic on the 
northern coast. Once more the “little 
world war” in Spain threatened to cause 
a crisis in European affairs as Italian 
newspapers began a bitter attack on 
Russia and France. 

Virginio Gayda, official spokesman for 
Premier Mussolini, charged in an edi- 
torial that the two pro-Loyalist nations 
were violating the non-intervention 
agreement by sending officers, troops, 
and equipment to Spain. 


His further 
















charges that French officers were direct. 
ing Loyalist armies were termed by the 
French as an effort to offset the pres. 
ence of Italian troops in Spain. Italian 
officials hinted that Italy was prepared 
to renounce the whole non-interventigy 
agreement and throw more troops and 
supplies behind General Franco. N, y. 
Times correspondent Arnaldo Cortesj 
reported that rumors persisted that Hit- 
ler’s right-hand man, General Hermann 
Goering, will return to Rome soon to 
discuss further aid to the Rebels. Recent 
Italian defeats in Spain have not been 
taken lightly by Mussolini. 

The United Press reports that General 
Emilio Mola’s slashing drive toward Bil- 
bao was planned at the insistence of 
General Wilhelm Faupel, German Am- 
bassador to the Rebels. General Faupel 
argued that a victory was needed to 
wipe out the Rebel reverses in the Gua- 
dalajara area northeast of Madrid. Mola 
and. Faupel were reported opposed to the 
Guadalajara attack, but high Italian off- 
cers encouraged General Franco to un- 
dertake it. 

Great Britain entered the Spanish situ- 
ation again when she made a sharp 
protest to the Rebels against attacks on 
British ships. She sent a destroyer to 
the island of Mallorca held by Rebels, 
to demand an explanation for a double 
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BLIND MAN’S BLUFF 


aerial attack on one of her warships. A 
Rebel bombing squadron aimed a score 
of bombs at the British destroyer Gallant 
while she was near the east coast of 
Spain, and were driven off when the 
ship opened fire with anti-aircraft bat- 
teries. Later, the Rebels apologized. 

Southwest of Madrid a Loyalist army 
pushed rapidly after the retreating army 
of General Queipo de Llano in the rich 
coal mining field north of Cordoba, im- 
portant Rebel base. The Loyalists also 
opened an intense offensive to lift the 
siege of Madrid, where the opposing 
forces have been deadlocked since last 
November. 
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By Alfred H. Holt 





dollars to doughnuts. The equiva- 
jent British figure for a sure thing, a 
bet with overwhelming odds in your 
favor, is “Lombard Street to a China 
orange” (dating from about 1830). Over- 
looking the fact that the latter is some- 
what more obscure (Lombard Street 
symbolizes the banking district, but no 
one seems to know why the China 
orange was chosen, unless it was in ref- 
erence to the diminutive kumquat, the 
Cantonese word for “gold orange”), we 
must still admit, I think, the superiority 
of the alliterative American phrase. 


dope. Though cursed with a multi- 
plicity of uses in American slang, the 
litle word seems to be traceable in al- 
most every sense to Dutch doop (pro- 
nounced “dope”’), a thick liquid or sauce. 
Opium, when heated, flows sluggishly, 
hence the word dope was applied to 
opium derivatives and thus to simpletons 
or dupes (as far back as 1897) who act 
as if stupefied with drugs. On the other 
hand, a drug used to stimulate a horse 
before a race may be “dope,” and thus, 
perhaps, to “dope” a race meant to have 
secret advance knowledge as to its out- 
come. “Give me all the dope,” meaning 
the inside information or the gossip, 
seems to be from this source. Closest of 
all to the Dutch original is the familiar 
“dope” used on the wings of airplanes 
to shrink the fabric so that it will be 


taut. 
doughboy. Since about 1867 Ameri- 
can infantrymen have been dubbed 


doughboys. Mencken (1923) thought it 
was because the pipe-clay that was used 
to whiten the uniforms caused them to 
become soggy and dough-like in the rain. 
But it is generally believed that the 
name derived from the resemblance be- 
tween the large brass buttons of their 
uniforms and the dumplings of that day 
that were called “doughboys.” 


dryasdust. Himself a zealous anti- 
quarian, Sir Walter Scott was entitled to 
have a little fun with the more prosy 
members of that tribe. “Dr. Dryasdust,” 
dull and bookish research man whom 
Scott invented, also makes memorable 
appearances in the works of Carlyle and 
of William James, symbolizing the sort 
of writer that they certainly were not. 


egg. It was not necessary to dig up 
Thomas Egg, American criminal, to ac- 
count for the succinct and emphatic “bad 
egg.” People have been called “eggs” 
since Shakespeare at least (“What, you 
egg! Young fry of treachery!” from 
Macbeth). The strong impression always 
created by a bad egg is probably the 
Tteason why the term came into vogue so 
much earlier (1853) then the correlative 
"good egg” (1914). 

entangling alliances. This rhythmical 
and resonant expression which has 
done much to hamper the development 
of an international consciousness in this 
country is usually blamed, unjustly, on 
George Washington. Thomas Jefferson 
used it in his first inaugural address, in 
1801. What Washington said was that we 
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should “steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances,” and that we should not “en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition.” 


face the music. Though Mencken la- 
bels this “an obvious product of pioneer 
life,” it seems equally possible that it 
refers to that peculiar type of courage 
necessary to face the footlights and the 
orchestra in the pit. Thornton’s first 
specimen is dated 1850. It may be army 
slang, an allusion to the Rogue’s March 
played when a culprit was_ being 
drummed out of the service. 

familiarity breeds contempt. The us- 
ual meaning of this proverb, which goes 
back, Stevenson finds, to 1160, is: “Fa- 
miliarity with danger makes one con- 
temptuous of it, and therefore careless.” 
Illustrations would be the practice of 
driving while slightly drunk, or of sur- 
reptitious smoking in a powder factory. 
The saying may also be taken to mean 
seeing too much of one’s associates, or 
becoming unappreciative of benefits too 
generously showered on one. A quaint 
version of it is “Too much freedery 
breeds despisery” (Sierra Leone). Chau- 
cer’s “Over-greet hoomlinesse engen- 
dreth dispreisinge” was an _ ancestor. 
Then there was the optimistic Slender, 
before his marriage to Anne Page: “I 
hope, upon familiarity will grow more 
contempt.” 

feather in his cap. The custom of 
sticking a feather in your cap for every 
enemy you have killed (roughly ap- 
proximate to the jovial old practice of 
carving a notch on your gun) has been 
found not only among the American In- 
dians but in Hungary, Turkey, Abyssinia, 
and the Himalayas. This furnishes good 
evidence of early intercourse between 
tribes now widely separated. The phrase 
goes back to 1678, according to the Ox- 
ford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 


filibuster. The constituents of legis- 
lators who boast of their filibustering 
ability might be embarrassed if they 
should happen to hear that a filibuster is, 
by derivation, a pirate who wages “un- 
authorized and irregular warfare,” usu- 
ally in quest of plunder (Webster). In 
our austere Halls of Congress, as every- 
one knows, hot-air artists are allowed 
to talk to death bills that thev don’t like. 
This is called a filibuster—from Dutch 
vrijbuiter, by way, probably, of French 
flibuster. It is the same thing as free- 
booter—which was influenced in its de- 
velopment by booty, stolen goods. 


fold (up). Many must have thought 
that the use of this to mean collapse or 
go bankrupt was a picturesque product 
of the depression. While this is largely 
true, it is worth noting that in 1250 
fold could mean fail or give way. Web- 
ster says this is obsolete. 


garble. From an Arabic word for 
“sieve,” this meant originally to sift or 
sort. Thus, when meddlers took a pas- 
sage and “edited” it, separating concepts 
from their context and destroying con- 
tinuity, the despatch or article was said 
to have been “garbled,” i.e., mutilated. 


Reprinted from Phrase Origins by Al- 
fred H. Holt. Copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 






Piterary Reads 


CIRCUS 

Dexter Fellows, whose arrival in New 
York each year is looked upon as a har- 
binger of spring of even greater signifi- 
cance than the First Robin, is the press 
agent for Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus, doubtless the Greatest 
Show on Earth. (See page 8). Well, last 
year Mr. Fellows (never exactly a reti- 
cent man) was prevailed upon to write 
his autobiography, and fascinating stuff 
it is, all about circuses and circus people 
and Mr. Fellows. It’s full of tales of 
Buffalo Bill and Annie. Oakley and the 
rest of them that are becoming American 
legends. The book is called This Way 
To The Big Show and is published by 
Viking. Lots of good pictures. 


SCRIBNERS 

Have you been following the Books de- 
partment in the new Scribners? In it 
John Chamberlain and Katherine Gauss 
Jackson have been given room enough 
not only to discuss what’s new in books 
but to add the kind of gossip and anec- 
dote that we all like. 


BOOK CLUBS 

April Book Club choices: 

Book of the Month Club: Bread and 
Wine (novel), by Ignazio Silone (Har- 
per.) 

Literary Guild: Away From It All 
(travel), by Cedric Belfrage (Simon and 
Shuster.) 

Alfernative Choice: Memoirs of 
George Sherston, by Siegfried Sassoon 
(Doubleday.) 

Junior Literary Guild: Older Boys: 
On the Air, by John J. Floherty 
(Doubleday.) 

Older Girls: Weather, by Gayle Pick- 
well (Newman.) 

Intermediate Group: New World 
Builders, Thrilling Days With Lewis 
end Clark, by Blanche Woods Moor- 
head (Winston.) 

Catholic Book Club: Hero Breed, by 
Pat Mullen (McBride.) 

Book Union (March choice): Let Me 
Live (autobiography), by Angelo Hern- 
don (Random House.) 


ADD IOHN DRINKWATER 

At the time of his death (see last 
week’s Scholastic) John Drinkwater had 
just finished a movie, The King’s People. 
to be released during the coming Coro- 
nation. The film stars are George Bernard 
Shaw, the late Sir Austen Chamberlin, 
Lady Astor, and himself. Friends, mourn- 
ing Drinkwater’s death, say he probably 
would have been the next Poet Laureate 
of England. 


CHINESE ADVENTURE 

There’s a handsome new book called 
In the Days of the Han, by M. Jagen- 
dorf (Suttonhouse), which readers on 
the lookout for romance and excitement 
in any country and century might look 
up. It’s about the adventures of a youth 
in China—the great China of centuries 
ago. 
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My Brother and | 


(Concluded from page 4) 


There was a minute while we waited 
for the others to get set—they had been 
having some sort of conference—and I 
guess that was the turning point. I kept 
toeing the line and making practice 
swings, as I’d seen the professionals do. 
When they finally were ready, I drew 
myself up until I almost lost my balance 
and flipped the ball two feet high and 
swung my racket in a flourishing arc. 
That serve went clear out of the court. 
Then, instead of simply getting the sec- 
ond one in, as Father had taught us, I 
did the same thing again—the ball bit 
the middle of the net. 

I knew Tad had tried to catch my eye 
as he shifted across the court, but I had 
avoided seeing him. The next serve I 
popped over too softly, a perfect dew- 
drop, a set-up, and when the return 
came bouncing at my feet I dubbed it 
with a careless sweep, as though it didn’t 
make any difference whether we won or 
lost. Before serving again I rubbed my 
hands in the clay dust and stood frown- 
ing a moment, dramatically, pretending 
some obscure trouble that the gallery 
couldn’t know about. We rallied the 
next point but finally lost that, too, when 
I tried to kill the ball in mid-air instead 
of waiting for it to bounce. 

We lost three straight games before 
Tad said anything. Then, as we passed 
on the backline, it was merely, “Let’s 
get down to business now.” He might 
have said, “Quit showing off,’ because 
that was what I was saying to myself. 
But he didn’t. He kept trying to cover 
up, racing wildly across the net to stop 
their returns before the ball came to 
me. I saw what he was doing and didn’t 
like it. After all, I was supposed to be 
the number one man on the team. 

Even then I think everything might 
have been all right if it hadn’t been for 
something one of the others said. As we 
started the fourth game, I was gripping 
my racket until my hand hurt, and the 
people, the sky, were beginning to fade 
out again, as they had in the first set. 
I believe we might have gone on and 
won then if this fellow hadn’t called 
out, so that everyone could hear, “Just 
keep feeding them to the tall guy, Hank, 
he’ll miss it every time.” I lashed at that 
serve so hard the ball went ’way over 
the far backstop and rolled into the 
street. Someone on the sidelines let out a 
whoop and the barefooted fellow doubled 
up over his racket, pretending to be con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

The next ball came to Tad and this 
time he took a heavy swing at it himself, 
sending it two feet beyond the backline. 
It was Tad’s first reckless shot, but I 
turned on him coldly, “Just get them in 
the court. That’s the object of the game, 
you know.” Of course, I was sorry I 
had spoken, even before I saw Tad flush 
and slice the air with his racket. But 
the damage was done. 

Sometimes after that, when the ball 
fell between us, we’d each stand idly and 
inquire, “Why didn’t you take that one?” 
Even Tad’s serve, usually the one thing 
you could count on, began to go wild. 
In the end we lost that set, six-one. 


16 


The third set was the sort of thing you 
don’t care to remember, though you’ve 
grown up and really should be able to 
laugh about it. At the outset we were 
both determined to make a stand and we 
did the first two games—by shovelling 
and pushing and jabbing at the ball, 
like the worst beginners, but getting it 
back. We won two games, not by play- 
ing tennis, but by playing their mis- 
takes. 

It was a sorry exhibition, and as I 
went back to serve the third game I 
noticed a quietness around the court. 
You could hear the soft pat of the ball 
as it bounced. Then I saw what was hap- 
pening. Half the gallery had left already 
and the rest were getting ready to leave. 
Beyond the far backstop there were only 
two girls now and they were standing 
up, straightening their skirts. 

Well, we had a two-game margin, we 
could afford to ease up a little. I slashed 
two serves into the net, hardly regretting 
them for the loud, professional “bop!” 
they made against the racket. The third 
serve went in, a perfect ace, but Tad, 
instead of saying “Nice shot,” shrugged 





The Suspense Is 
Almost Over! 


Next’s week’s Scholastic is the 
issue you’ve all been waiting for— 
the annual Student-Achievement 
Number. It will contain complete 
announcements of the results of the 
Thirteenth Annual Scholastic 
Awards,—the winners in art, writ- 
ing, and music competitions. It will 
include prize-winning short stories, 
essays, poetry, and one of the; first 
prize musical compositions. 

In addition, it will include the 
complete catalog of Scholastic’s 
Tenth Annual High School Art 
Exhibit opening in the Galleries of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Carne- 
gie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 
27. Since the only available catalog 
of the exhibit will be contained in 
this May 1 Scholastic, teachers are 
advised to place their orders for extra 
copies of this issue with our circula- 
tion office at once. Address Scho- 
lastic, Circulation Department, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Price: Single copies, 10 
cents; in quantities to one address, 
4 cents each. 











and stood at the net with his racket 
drooping, not prepared to hit the ball. 

“What’s the matter?” I called. “Didn’t 
that suit your fancy?” 

I knew he hadn’t grinned since the 
first set, but I had avoided looking at 
him much. Now I saw his mouth was 
angry, in a way I'd never seen it before, 
and maybe it was puckering a little, as 
though he could cry with rage. 

“Go ahead, play the whole game your- 
self,” he said. “You’re the one that’s 
so good.” 

The two girls had come around from 
the backstop while we were arguing. 
They stood near the net, watching. 
Nearly everyone else had left. Then, 
in the little stillness after. Tad said, 
“You're the one that’s so good!” one of 
the girls giggled and I caught the phrase, 






“Oh, isn’t the little fellow darling?” 

What I did then is the thing I wish] 
could forget, or at least laugh about, I 
swung my racket—the faithful old racket 
that I'd come to love for the thousang 
sets it had seen me through—and threw 
it as hard as I could against the hack. 
stop, six feet away. It bounced from 
the wire and fell on the hard clay. 

I went over and picked it up. Nothing 
seemed to be broken, but that wasn't 
the point. There was Father, trying 
painstakingly to teach us the game 
“Never lose your temper, and neyer 
throw a racket.” 

Tad hadn’t said another word. He had 
taken his position at the net, his back 
to me, waiting for the next play. The 
girls were moving off and one of the 
other fellows was yelling, “Come on, play 
ball!” 

A long time later the set ended, and 
we had lost. All four of us shook hands 
at the net, but when I turned Tad wags 
gone. He was walking across the grass 
a little distance away, his red sweater 
trailing by the sleeve, his racket cutting 
at dandelion heads. 

I ran after him, calling, “Tad, wait up!” 

When I was almost beside him he said, 
“Oh, leave me alone, please.” 

I thought from his voice maybe he was 
crying. So I let him go on alone, be- 
cause I couldn’t stand seeing him that 
way and I knew he wouldn’t want me to 
see him. 

When I got to the Sig Nu house, Tad 
was sitting alone in the back of the car 
and Court and Snake were in front, wait- 
ing to leave. Nobody said anything for 
a while, but after we got out of town 
Snake turned to us, “Well, I hope you're 
satisfied.” He looked at me a minute 







































and I couldn’t meet his eyes. “Huh, you 
guys couldn’t even beat a pair of cripples 
if they played on crutches!” 

“That’s all right, we can beat you any 
day,” I heard Tad snap. 

“Listen,” I said, “it wasn’t Tad’s fault, 
I threw the game away.” 


“No, he didn’t,” Tad said. “We just 
got beat. That’s all.” 

Then he said again, “We can beat you 
any day!” 


I glanced sidewise at him, hopefully. 
That sounded like the old challenge he 
used to throw down to anyone from us 
together. And I thought of the day when 
we had just come to a new school and 
I had been summoned to the principal's 
office from my class and Tad had been 
there, ostensibly to get a textbook which 
he had told them I had by mistake. But 
I knew it wasn’t his textbook, and later, 
on the way home, he had confessed, ‘I 
just wanted to see you for a minute, Ken. 
They were all so strange... .” 

But now all that seemed a long time 
ago. Tad was looking away at the open 
country, the scrub pines fleeting past 
and all I could see was his pug nose 
the unusual tight look at the edge of his 
mouth. I started to speak, “Tad... 
but he didn’t turn, and I wasn’t sure d 
what to say anyway. 

I don’t know, but it seems to me that 
from then on things were never qullé 
the same between my brother and me. 


















Reprinted from Esquire, by permissia 
of the editors. 
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' Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


Oral Vocabulary 


Educators are complaining that the 
resurgent popularity of spelling bees 
is all opposed to sound educational 
practice. Except for _ professional 
writers and publishers, few people 
need to know how to spell today. 
When they wish to do business, a 
telephone call, a flying visit, or a 
radio address takes the place of a 
letter. 

On the other hand, people do need 
to know how to pronounce words, 
and more than ever they need to 
know the meaning of words. It would 
seem that in view of the present fad 
for spelling bees, a pronunciation bee 
or a definition bee would be an ac- 
ceptable substitute. In pronunciation 
bees, the teacher has the option of 
spelling out the word or pointing to 
one of a list of words on the wall. 

The following words in this issue 
may be difficult to pronounce for 
some children. 


Renaissance (p.6) wren nez ahnss 

psychologist (p.7) sigh call o jist 

legendary (p. 7) ledge end erri 

explicit (p. 13) ** ex pliss it 

wearisome (p. 13) ** weer issum 

demagogue (p. 24) dem agog 

commodity (p. 24) come mauditea 

Diesel (p. 22) dee zel 

century (p. 17) sen tu ree (not 
sencheree) 

architecture (p.17) ark i tek tyur 

manor (p.17) mann er 

Geddes (p. 18) ged eaze 

Lescaze (p. 18) less cause 

Sakier (p. 18) sake yer 

Loewy (p. 18) lowe 

Dreyfuss (p. 18) dray fuhss 

Maillol (p. 24) My ohl 

Cezanne (p. 24) Say zann 


Instead of calling for definitions in 
a vocabulary drill, it sometimes en- 
courages the entire class to partici- 
pate in the work if you call for con- 
crete examples of an abstract word; 
then allow a pupil to offer a definition 
and call for amendments if necessary. 

For example, given the word “in- 
flation” the class may respond with, 
“worthless paper money, high prices, 
high interest rates, large loans, low 

reserves,’ providing they have 
tread Mr. Hughes well. When enough 
examples have been given, the pupils 
may draw upon them for a definition. 

Words in this issue which may be 
the basis of such an exercise are: 


"Not in Social Studies Edition 


Creative art (p. 17) 

Health insurance (p. 21) 

Circus (p. 8) 

Home rule (p. 6) 

It may be well to warn pupils in 
advance that they are not likely ever 
to find a wholly satisfactory defini- 
tion of any word which has a complex 
meaning. Of those listed here, “cir- 
cus” should do best for a beginning. 


Research 


The series on vocational oppor- 
tunities will be completed later. (p. 
22). Let pupils compare the listings 
given by the state employment ser- 
vice with the help-wanted ads in the 
largest papers in the state. In the 
occupations which show the greatest 
demand, according to the papers and 
the employment services, let pupils 
investigate the average annual earn- 
ings, the average length of service, 
the average number of years for 
which people work in this occupa- 
tion, the average number of days of 
employment during the year, the 
average annual earnings, the extent 


to which the occupation is unionized, 
the number of firms. regularly em- 
ploying people for this work, and the 
number of employers who have re- 
tired or gone bankrupt in the last 
twenty-five years. This entire in- 
vestigation may be conducted within 
your local community. Since a 
thorough survey may appear too dis- 
maying to your pupils, it is possible 
to break it down into a study of 
single occupations, and to divide 
among your pupils the several aspects 
of each occupation. 

It is also well for pupils to know 
how many people are preparing to 
enter occupations which offer a pro- 
mise of employment. It has been 
estimated, for example, that there 
are not more than 300,000 full-time 
stenographers in the entire country, 
and there are at least that number 
of girls completing courses in stenog- 
raphy every year. With so many 
girls competing for the same jobs, the 
earnings of the best of them can not 
rise very high, because while the 
demand for stenographers may be 
large the supply is infinitely larger. 
Moreover, there is the question of 
aptitude to be considered. Prof. 
Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
estimates that not more than one- 
third of those who study stenography 
are qualified to engage in that occu- 
pation. 











Last week, the class learned how sub- 
scription orders are typed on a record 
card and punched on a metal plate which 
is used for addressing shipping labels. 
Then the labels are checked against the 
record cards before the magazines are 
mailed. 

co 

If, after that ceremony, we still send 
you on occasion too many or too few 
copies, it isn’t because we simply don’t 
care. Sometimes you write us that you 
have decided to change the size of your 
order, and your letter arrives after the 
labels are shipped. If you ask for addi- 
tional copies, we mail them at once in 
a separate package. If you reduce your 
order, we let you keep the extra copies 
sent you without charge. The following 
week, you receive the correct quantity 
in the regular way. 


& 

During the first weeks of each semes- 
ter, with pupils and teachers changing 
their minds about subscribing two or 
three times a day, the only thing that 
keeps us up to schedule on orders is 


the fact that the chief filing clerk is an 
octopus. 
* 

There are other reasons, too, for your 
not receiving enough magazines. (We 
take it as a great compliment that no 
one has ever complained about receiving 
too many.) Sometimes trains blow up, 
or wrappings break, or the janitor’s 
boy carries your copies to the wrong 
room. Of the three catastrophes, the 
last is the most tragic because it is 
the most common. Many a teacher on 
the war-path learns to her dismay that 
the magazines she has accused us of fail- 
ing to ship have been gathering dust in 
the cloak-room. 

» 

When magazines are missing, ours not 
to question why. A duplicate shipment 
of absent copies goes forth at once with 
a sincere bouquet of regret for the delay. 
We look for the errors and correct them 
when we can. It always helps if you 
send us the shipping label and the pack- 
ing slip, provided you receive any sort 
of a package at all. The fact is that our 
order and mailing departments rarely 
go wrong; we haven’t had to uncoil the 
blacksnake whip in a year. At the 
same time, it never helps to soothe an 
outraged teacher to learn that our rate 
of efficiency is high. We can only ask 
them to forgive and forget. 


@ 

It’s almost time for the bell now. If 
there are any questions, please write 
them on a slip of paper and hand them 
to the mail-man, 
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Debate 


There are several subjects dealt 
with in this issue which are the 
source of intense popular interest. 
The following statements are offered 
as an expression of a point of view 
which may be challenged or defended 
by pupils on the basis of information 
in this magazine. 

Sit-downs are labor’s most peace- 
ful method for asserting its will. (p. 
12). 

Medical services should be bought 
by the community instead of by the 
individual. (p. 21). 

Every district should be governed 
according to the democratic consent 
of the people who live there. (p. 6). 

Most movies are a waste of time. 
(p. 28). 

A circus has a bad influence on 
every town it visits. (p. 8). 

The recent increase in the reserve 
requirements of banks, ordered by 
the Federal Reserve Board, will (a) 
stop the banks from investing their 
money in new and necessary enter- 
prises, (b) force the banks to lower 
their interest rates, by checking fears 
of inflation, (c) prevent people from 
borrowing money for speculating in 
stocks. (p. 19). 

Most American homes and build- 
ings, built more than ten years ago, 
should be torn down and replaced 
with structures that are efficient and 
handsome. (p. 17). 

A teacher has wisely remarked that 
debates do not illuminate a subject: 
they merely crystalize differences of 
opinion. This is true, for the most 
part, and still, to the extent that de- 
bates marshal facts and logical argu- 
ment they do serve to illuminate the 
subject, at least, for the listeners. 


Group Medicine 


The following questions will grow 
out of any discussion of the report 
of the American Foundation on the 
problem of medical care. (p. 21). 
Most of the answers will be found 
within the article. 

What is the total national income? 
(Over $60 billion). 

How much do we spend on medical 
care? (Over $3 billion). 

How many American families re- 
ceive improper medical care? 
(Around half). 

What is the annual cost of medical 
care at present per person? (About 
$25). 

How much of our medical costs 
could be saved if people did not buy 
worthless patent cures? (One-half 
billion). 

Can anything be saved by having 
all of the medical facilities of a com- 
munity grouped together? (The Wil- 
bur Committee on Medical Costs 
estimated that under such an ar- 
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rangement $50 a year for each family 
would provide everything necessary, 
including glasses, dentistry, medi- 
cine, . hospital service, nurses, and a 
yearly physical examination.) 

Can anything be saved by the ex- 
tension of medical practice to prevent 
sickness rather than cure it? (There 
are single preventable diseases whose 
cost in lives and lost working time, 
aside from the cost of treatment, runs 
into the billions.) 

How can the practice of medicine 
in our community be rearranged to 
make these economies and at the 
same time provide a minimum level 
of decent medical care for all? (A 
digest of the Wilbur report was pre- 
pared by Haven Emerson for Survey 
Graphic in Dec., 1932. See also issue 
of Dec. 1934. The new Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine, 5 E. 57th St., 
New York, has a pamphlet on Co- 
operative Health Associations, de- 
scribing what some communities are 
doing, for twenty-five cents. Dr. J. 
P. Warbasse has written a pamphlet 
on Cooperative Medicine with model 
by-laws which may be obtained at 
the same address for the same price.) 

What percentage of our national 
income is spent on medical care? 
(Five per cent.) 

What percentage of your own fam- 
ily’s income is spent on medical care? 

What percentage of your doctor’s 
time is given to patients who do not 
pay? 

In your opinion, which represents 
the better cross-section of American 
medical opinion: the letters written 
to the American Foundation, or the 
statements of the Board of Governors 
of the American Medical Association? 


Shakespeare 


The popular success which Shakes- 
peare (p. 5) has enjoyed on the stage 
this year indicates that his plays are 
not at all the pain in the neck that 
they seem to be where most high 
school students are concerned. The 
distinction seems to be that his works 
are meant for the living stage rather 
than for the autopsy room. 

The circus article (p. 8) speaks of 
a freak who was no freak because she 
recited from memory long passages 
of Shakespeare and the Bible. This 
habit of quoting is especially valuable 
to people who have a desire for 
eloquent expression but who are 
without the ability to coin their own 
phrases. The practice may be en- 
couraged among pupils if the teacher 
herself is given to quoting, appro- 
priately, on rare occasions, for the 
pleasure of her classes. It would 
seem that the force of her example 
may do far more to stimulate an in- 
terest in the classics than the assign- 
ment of sixty lines a night for mem- 
ory drill. If a line makes a dent on 








the class, the teacher may deepen the , 


impression by telling something of 
its source and its relation to its orj- 
ginal setting. In this connection, the 
works of Maxwell Anderson, T. §, 
Eliot, or Clifford Odets may serve 
instead of Shakespeare, if they wear 
as well. 

For a long time, Shakespeare has 
rested dustily on a pedestal where 
American school children have been 
bidden to pay him an unquestioning 
homage. His resuscitation on the 
stage and in the films this year calls 
for a reappraisal which may find him 
wanting, according to some of our 
modern standards, but which must 
surely at the same time promote a 
genuine understanding and a sincere 
appreciation of his works. For that 
reason, your pupils should lose no 
opportunity to hear his lines read by 
competent actors, on the stage, in the 
films, or on the radio. 


Peace on Earth 


Our editorial (p. 2) observes that 
labor’s struggle for economic democ- 
racy (p. 12) and the political situation 
in Europe (p. 14) have not been 
marked by any excess of good will 
toward men. It truly remarks that 
the expense of a benevolent heart is 
slight. At the same time, pupils may 
honestly question whether there is 
not more than a spirit of ill will 
standing in the way of world peace. 
It is something like the egg-or-the- 
hen problem to question whether ill 
will is the cause or the effect of our 
differences. When we know what the 
differences are, then, perhaps it may 
be possible to remove the spleen. The 
editorial seems to call for a calm and 
dispassionate statement of the prin- 
ciples or issues which have divided 
the following groups: 


. The CLO. and the AFL. 
Henry Ford and Organized 
Labor 
. Germany and Russia 
. The Spanish government and 
the Insurgents 
The New Deal and the Old 
Guard 
. The British Government and 
the India Congress Party, 
the Irish Republic, the 
Scotch Home Rule Group, 
Egypt 
G. Japan and China 
H. Nanking and the Chinese 
Communists 


I. Italy and Ethiopia 


Sf YA wD 


These differences have been de- 
tailed recurrently in this magazine 
during the past year. The pupil who 
knows them thoroughly may consider 
himself well educated in 1936-37 his- 
tory. They are many and they are 
complex. It is dangerous to simplify 
them. The following snap-answels 
are listed not because they are accul- 
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,§ B. Industrial democracy * \ 
Tye C. Inductive reasoning e i 
ear D. Property | 
E. Extension of the social re- | 
h sponsibility of government 1] 
|} ue INTELLIGENT | 
here G. Property | 
een H. Resistance to foreign capital i 
ning I. Property ; q 
: MEN and WOMEN! 
-alls These issues may be offered at the an e | 
him teacher’s discretion to the class for 
our analysis. Let them discover how the 
my respective sides spree these issues, In every city and town there are a few men and women who do i 
ea with the aim of shedding more light ‘ Seats : y 
cole cn Gee selech and tens bent. their own thinking. They are amapentent, courageous, 
that realistic. They constitute the intellectual minority of America. H 
as Conferences For them, THE AMERICAN MERCURY is published. It 
1 by , : 
. the The meetings to settle problems in | offers them a brilliant critical picture of the world we live in. 
the international sugar and textile ; a ; Si aed ‘ 
tends tp. 12) talee the obd question: ry readable, always entertaining, its only bias is “geen 
Is industry suffering from over-pro- dishonesty, knavery and quackery of all sorts—political, g 
that duction or under-consumption? Does intellectual, religious and scientific. It is America’s most ' 
noc- it suffer because it makes too much ‘ : nip: af 
wed or because the public does not buy | fearless and most widely quoted magazine of opinion. 
? : : 
been enough? And if the public does not | Listed below are several of the articles which appear in the 
will buy enough, for lack of money, where | : 
that is it to get the money for its pur- | May issue now on sale: 
rt is chases? 
may Since industry needs’ wealthier | 
e is customers throughout the world, pu- | The Red Road to War..... by me. 1. Varney 
will pils may ask why nations all over the 2 5 
pace, world do not act together to raise Sexual Freedom Today ... . by Havelock Ellis 
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vil les cadens 0 & paied wiane cumpele Autocrat vs. Constitution . . by Albert Jay Nock 
oe can buy the goods. Coronation Crazy ....... by H. W. Seaman 
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may The Old Army Game Baseball & Ballyhoo ..... by Gerald Holland 
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upils are apt to be indifferent to : ’ . 
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‘ded before Congress with the avowed in- | You Can’t Beat the Landlord . by William Seagle 
— tention of “taking the profit out of | 
war.” The true nature of this bill, 
5 a te aplnion of Chante Bye, 0 oak) To introduce THE AMERICAN MERCURY to Scholastic 
d one to justify their indifference. It | : : : ‘ : : 
may serve to arouse their interest if | readers, who we believe will appreciate it, this special low- 
P pupils are asked, “If you were to plan | priced introductory offer is made: send $1.00 and THE 
your life for the next ten years, would ‘ ‘ 
you provide for spending several AMERICAN MERCURY will be sent to you for the next six 
d years as a soldier risking the dangers months. 
d of war, or for working under war- 
mae conditions at. .a ich VAce sai”6 6 CCC”: —— 
y; 5 ‘ 
“ are forbidden to quit or to express 
p, your opinions freely?” The Nye Com- — 
mittee believes that with its Mobiliza- Introductory Offer 6 months for $1 
tion Bill the War Department is plan- — P 
ae ning the future of hundreds of young Send me the next six issues of The American Mercury. I en- 
people exactly along those lines. On close $1. 
the other hand, the bill has been en- 
dorsed by the American Legion and Name 
de- by the Association of School Admin- 
azine istrators of the N.E.A. A sound ac- 
l who tivity for any class would be to invite Address 
nsider the superintendent and Legion offi- 
7 his- cials to study and discuss this bill ; 
y= with them, with the aim of sending City State ec 
nplify | resolutions of support or of criticism eg 
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TRAVEL VENTURES 


of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just 
tours. South America with Harry Franck, famous 
author and vagabond traveler; Brewer ~ yg - Sur- 

8 Mediterranean Tour in 
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nation Tour. 






Send for thirty-two page booklet M 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUTRAVEL 


Attend the 3 weeks’ session at 
the U. of Uppsala, Sweden, 
included in our Scandinavian 
Tour sailing July 14 for 52 
days . . . or study folk dances 
and national games in a Czecho-. 
slovakian camp, sailing July 
3 for 49 days .. . or take one 
of our Russian Tours led by 
Prof. Broadus Mitchell, econ- 
omist; John Spivak, reporter; 
Langston Hughes, playwright. 
Or let us plan your own in- 
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EpuTRAveL, Inc.,55 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y. 
By Motor 


EUROPE 5 bey: $379 


Train 8 Countries $335 to 14 for $445. Tour- 
ist Class. European Summer Schools 6 to 10 
weeks $298 to $460. Orient = ee =“. 
Co-operative, saving 30% 

National Parks, Pacific and py B “savings. 





The Vacation Club, Box 14, Brookline, Mass. 








For the convenience of principals and 
teachers interested in traveling this summer, 
Scholastic has arranged the following se- 
lected list of travel bureaus and other 
groups offering itineraries of special ap- 
peal to teachers. Write for their literature, 
mentioning your particular needs and de- 
sires, and also the fact that you saw the list 
in Scholastic TEACHER EDITION. 


American 

Canadian Travel Bureau, 
Canada. 

Century Tours, San Antonio, Texas 
(Mexican). 

Discover American Association, 551 
5th Avenue, New York City. 

East Michigan Tourist Assoc., Bay City, 
Mich. 

Gray Line Motor Tours, Inc., 605 West 
132 St., New York City 

Greater University of Tours, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Greyhound Travel Bureau, 245 West 
50th St., New York City 

Michigan Tourist & Resort Assoc., 210 
Federal Sq. Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Minnesota Tourist Bureau, State Capi- 
tol Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Montreal Tourist & Convention Bu- 
reau, Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada. 

Oregon State Highway Assoc., Travel 
& Information Dept., Salem, Oregon. 

Pan American Travel Bureau, 3509 
Broadway, New York City. 

Rocky Mountain Tours, 1146 Steele 
Street, Denver, Col. 


Ottawa, 


European 

Allen Travel Service, 184 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Tours featuring Special 
European summer schools. 

Amerop Travel Service, Inc., 400 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 

Associates Travel, 521 5th Avenue, 
New York City. 

William M. Barber, Babson Park, 
Wellesley, Mass. Teachers will find the 
following tours of special interest: 


South America with Harry Franck, famous 
author and vagabond traveler; Brewer Eddy 
Survey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour 
in the Wake of History; (Augustan a 
age and Cruise) led by Dr. R. V. D. Magoffin, 
Dr. David Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; 
Oriental Seminar with Egbert M. Hayes; 
Russia with Professor Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana, Professor J. Frank Cope- 
land and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by pri- 
vate motor with Mrs. William M. Barber; 
Scandinavia and Central Europe with Royal 
Bailey Farnuim; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John 

May; Grand Tour of Europe with Mrs. 
Helen Jackson Beale; Furopean Art Schools 
under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign 
and Elma Pratt; Paris World’s Fair and Art 
Congress Tours. 


James Boring Co., Inc., 642 5th Avenue, 
New York City. 

Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd 
St., Newton, Mass. 

W. H. Caldwell Travel Service, 545 5th 
Ave., New York City. 
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Travel Bureaus 


Carleton Tours, 522 5th Avenue, New 
York City. 

Catholic Travel League, 10 East 40th 
St., New York City. Fifth Annual Pil- 
grimage to Lourdes and Rome. July 24~ 
Sept. 2. 

Drama League Travel Bureau, 127 
West 43rd St., New York City. 

Edutravel, 55 5th Ave., New York City. 
Featuring 52-day Scandinavian trip, and 
State Course of National Dance and 
Games at Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Europe on Wheels, 366 Madison Ave. 
New York City. 

European American Travel Bureau. 
Inc., 507 5th Ave., New York City. 

Frank Tourist Co., 527 5th Ave., New 
York City. 

Harian Publications, 270 Lafayette St., 
New York City. Low-priced trips on 
freighters to all parts of the world. 

Heckerman’s Good Will Tours, Bed- 
ford, Pa. Itineraries arranged for teach- 
ers. Also the Ideal Short Tour, 4 wks, 
4 countries; the Grand Tour, 8 wks., 10 
countries; the Popular Tour, 6 wks., 6 
countries. 

Holiday Tours, 421 7th Ave., New York 
City. 

International Travel Bureau, Inc., 604 
5th Ave., New York City. 

H. V. Kepner, 4646 Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Marnell International Tours, 105 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Martin Travel Bureau, 335 5th Ave., 
New York City. 

Mentor Tours Co., 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Metropolitan Tours, Metropolitan Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. Featuring a 36-day all- 
expense tour, including out-of-the-way 
places. 

National Tours, 561 5th Ave., New 
York City. 

Phoenix Tours, 303 West 42nd St. 
New York City. 

Raymond-Whitcomb, Inc., 145 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass. (Chicago, New York 
City) 

Rudolph Travel Bureau, 1211 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Simmons Tours, 1350 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Student Travel Club, 551 5th Ave. 
New York City. 

Tauck Tours, Inc., 9 East 41st St., 
New York City. 

Temple Tours, 
Boston, Mass. 

Travel Guild, 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Travelways, Inc., 542 5th Ave., New 
York City. 

Universe Travel Bureau, 105 West 40th 
St., New York City. 

University Travel Asso., 66 5th Ave., 
New York City. 

Wheeler Tours, Framingham, Mass., 
Featuring three tours of 47 days, 35 
days and 28 days duration. Leadership. 
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perhaps the most thrilling scene 
in the entire drama of American 
life. It is the story of how the crea- 
tive American burst the bonds of com- 
mercialism, of imitation, and of vulgar 
display which had gripped his mind, 
his spirit, and his craft for well-nigh 
two centuries. Although exciting ac- 
tion in this scene did not start until 
after 1900, the curtain rose on its 
prelude as early as the 1880’s. And 
the leading actors were men in all of 
the creative arts and sciences. A few 
spoke their parts through architec- 
ture, furnishings, decoration, and the 
crafts; others began to paint; still 
others used the theatre, including the 
dance, music and poetry. Par-. 
alleling this growth was an! 
equally important one in ma- 

chine industry. Although all 

these exciting changes were 

taking place during the very 

same years, we shall confine 

our discussion in this article to 

the visual arts. Since perhaps 

the clearest revelation of the 

civilization of a people is 

shown by its architecture, let 

us begin there. We must first 

look back for a moment at the 

characteristics of great archi- 

tecture in the past and then at 

the conditions which brought 

about the revolution in build- 

ing after 1900. 


The World Creative Ideas 


[ this article we deal with what is 


The Creative Artist in 
Industrial America 
The New Visual Arts in the Power Age 


and watch towers, manor houses 
and government buildings. In some 
instances original designs were 
achieved, but in the main architec- 
ture throughout this period consisted 
of copying the great ideas of earlier 
times. Magnificent buildings resulted, 
but they were net a true expression 
of their own times. 








in Architecture 


In the 2300 years which pre- 
ceded the 1890’s, the peoples of 
the western world produced 
not more than a half dozen 
kinds of really creative archi- 
tecture. The first was the 
Greek with its employment of 
columns and capitals, exact propor- 
tions, sculpture and decoration, and 
appropriate use of land and approach. 
This was shown especially by the 
Parthenon and the other great public 
buildings on the Acropolis constructed 
in Athens during the middle 400’s 
B.C. 

The second really creative archi- 
tecture was the Roman, which de- 
signed the new stone arch and used 
it in public buildings and _ bridges, 
aqueducts and amphitheatres. It was 
the Romans who invented concrete. 
It was they who first used the dome 
as a roof. 

The third original idea in building 
was revealed in the. Gothic churches 
and cathedrals built in several re- 
gions of Europe between 1100 and 
1300 A.D., with their pointed arches, 
vaulted roofs, flying buttresses, and 
delicate sculpture and decoration. 

In the 600 years that followed, 
western Europeans built fortresses 
and castles, walled cities, bell towers 
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Sullivan, built in 1892. 


By Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


New American Conditions Pro- 
duced Modern Architecture 


As you know, the astonishing in- 
vention and use of engines and ma- 
chines brought about a whole new 
way of life in Europe and America 
and around the world in the nine- 
teenth century. This new way of liv- 
ing which we call “industrial civili- 
zation” led to a wholly new and 
creative architecture. And in that, 
it was the Americans: who took the 
leading part. 


First: People crowding into cities 
forced the coming of the skyscraper. 
You know the story of the concen- 
tration of millions of people into a 
few scores of cities, particularly after 
1870. This of course affected building 
very greatly. People were forced to 
work, and hence to live, close to- 
gether. Since the new factories, office 
buildings, tenements, and apartments 
could not be spread out, they had to 
be built up into the air. 


Louis, designed by Louis 


Second: New building materials 
made skyscrapers possible. Although 
cities were growing even as early as 
the 1840’s and 1850’s, buildings could 
not be built taller than six or seven 
stories, because wood, stone, and 
brick, the only materials known to 
the builders, would not permit it. 
Henry H. Rict ardson, one of the great- 
est American architectsin stone 
construction, succeeded in 
building large warehouses and 
hotels; but he could go only 
seven stories high. The weight 
of these buildings was so vast 
that to go higher would have 
necessitated such enormous 
foundations and lower stories 
that it would have cost too 
much to build them. 

Then two new building ma- 
terials were invented—concrete 
and steel. The manufacture 
of concrete was rediscov- 
ered in 1824 by Joseph Aspain 
of England, for the first time 
since the early Romans had 
known how to make it. Dur- 
ing the years 1820 to 1870 the 
iron makers learned how to 
make steel in huge quantities 
and for fairly small costs. So 
by 1880 when tall buildings 
were needed to house the 
crowding city people, strong 
materials—steel and concrete 
—were available as building 
materials. Steel was used for 
tall thin columns, for beams and 
plates and rivets; concrete was used 
to cover them and make floors and 
walls and roofs. And with the basic 
skeletons made possible by these ma- 
terials, a greater variety of exterior 
covering materials could be used, 
from brick and stone to terra cotta 
and glass. 

Third: Power-driven elevators 
made skyscrapers possible. In 1852 
Elisha G. Otis of Yonkers, New York, 
invented and manufactured the first 
successful elevator. Within the next 
twenty years engineers tried many 
ways to haul people and freight up to 
great heights—by water pressure, 
ropes wound on axles, giant screws 
and steam engines. Not until 1889, 
after the first successful electric power 
stations were put into operation, did 
the Otis company solve the problem. 
They used electricity to pull elevators 
safely and quickly to any height—20 
or 50 or 100 stories, and to stop them 
smoothly and exactly at any floor. 
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Courtesy Toledo 


Seale housed in Plaskon (a synthetic 
compound) designed by Harold Van 
Doren. 


Scale Company 


Louis Sullivan: First Creative 
Architect of Public Buildings 

With eonditions of population 
changing and with new materials and 
apparatus at hand, several great crea- 
tive architects appeared. The first was 
Louis Henry Sullivan (1856-1924), 
who built more than 100 hotels, stores, 
warehouses, banks, theatres, and 
other public buildings. These are now 
considered to be the first great crea- 
tive architecture of the new industrial 
civilization. One of his buildings is 
shown on the preceding page. 

Louis Sullivan was a great artist 
for several reasons. First, he was 
honest and original. He never copied 
foreign styles. He used his own re- 
markable imagination. He tried to 
feel sincerely the life and needs of 
the people who were to work or to 
live in his buildings. Second, he hit 
upon a great idea that the Greek 
builders had discovered. That was 
that the use that was to be made of 
a building should determine its form. 
its shape, lines, proportions, its special 
features of design. Third, he discov- 
ered what every great artist in all 
history has known, namely, that a 
work of art is a unity, an organic 
thing. Every part of it must be built 
in perfect relation to all of the other 
parts. Length and breadth, arrange- 
ment of columns and floor beams, win- 
dows, lines of doorways and roofs, 
and decorations—every part must be 
appropriate to every other part. 


Frank Lloyd Wright: Modern 
American House Builder 

The houses people lived in followed 
about the same history as that of 
community and work buildings. The 
wealthy people who were able to 
build “mansions” chose any style they 
wished, built as large as they wished, 
decorated as they wished. Until very 
recent years, most of the residences 
of the well-to-do were copies of an- 
cient and European styles, as were 
our public buildings. 

Then after 1900, architects inspired 
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by Sullivan began to do for private 
residences what he had done for ho- 
tels, theatres, stores and banks. Lead- 
ing them all was Frank Lloyd Wright 
of Wisconsin. For eight years he was 
Sullivan’s favorite assistant. Then he 
opened his own office and began a 
career of building truly original 
American homes. 

Each house was made to fit its own 
landscape. Each was made out of 
American materials. Finally, each 
particular house was made to fit the 
needs of the family that was to live 
in it. There were no Greek columns, 
or carvings, no Roman or Byzantine 
domes. There was no absurd over- 
decoration. Not a copy of anything 
in any of them! 

Under the influence of Sullivan and 
Wright, a whole generation of young 
American architects was educated to 
understand that, site a new indus- 
trial way of life was growing up in 
America, a new architecture must be 
made appropriate to it. Conspicuous 
among them are Richard Neutra of 
California, Norman Bel Geddes, Wil- 
liam Lescaze and Ely J. Kahn of New 
York. 


The Revolution of All 
the Visual Arts 


The revolution in architecture 
quickly led to corresponding changes 
in the design of the interior of the 
house, in the design of all its fur- 
nishings and utensils, and to parallel 
development in factory and store de- 
sign. During the very same years, 
particularly after the World War, im- 
aginative young artists—they were 
“artists” in the fullest creative sense 
—devoted themselves to the artistic 
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ness. I regret that in this brief article 
there is not space for even a moder. 
ately full outline of who they were 
and where they came from.’ Ajj] 
can do is to name a few conspicuoys 
artists and list the kinds of things 
that were affected by the new ideas 
of design. 

An astonishing thing happened: for 
the first time in modern history, un- 
der the financial support of owners 
of industries and retail stores, indus- 


trial engineers, architects, modem 
“abstract” painters, and _ sculptors 


came together to design factories, 
stores—including window displays— 
household appliances and furniture. 
and costume as well. 

Norman Bel Geddes opened the first 
industrial design studio in 1927, and 
shortly after that Walter D. Teague, 
George Sakier, Henry Dreyfuss, Ray- 
mond Loewy, Harold Van Doren and 
others followed him. They made new 
designs for automobiles—conspicuous- 
ly the “streamline,’—and applied the 
idea to locomotives, ships, airplanes, 
engines and machines, heating, 
plumbing, kitchen and other house- 
hold appliances, gas stoves, flat irons, 
pots and pans, knives and forks, cups 
and saucers, bowls, lamps, silver and 
glassware, and the like. Similarly 
they “modernized” the design of 
showcases and all other furniture in 
stores and offices, desks, chairs, filing 
cabinets, adding machines, what-not. 

(Concluded on page 24) 





tSee the excellent illustrated account of the 
whole movement in Sheldon and Martha Cheney’s 
Art and the Machine; see also parts of such 
other recent books as: Lewis Mumford’s Technics 
and Civilization, Norman Bel Geddes’ Horizons, 


Herbert Read’s Art and Industry. 








Photo by F 'S. Lincoln 


Interior of the Shearn Apartment, New York City, designed by Eleanor Le Maire. 
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reconstruction of industry and busj. 
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he ” The What, How, and Why of Inflation 


Il. The Second of Two Articles on 


Expanding Currency and Credit 


HE World War brought similar 


embarrassments, and even far 


worse ones, to most of the Eu- 
ropean nations that were in it. France, 
instead of contributing to keep in 
circulation the silver franc that had 
been worth 19.3 cents in United States 
money, issued bronze tokens which 
bore the expression, “Bon Pour un 
Franc” (good for one franc) but 
which everybody knew were not 
worth anything like 19.3 cents. France 
also issued paper money in large 
quantities which it did not 
pretend to exchange for 
any kind of coin. 

The worst disaster to the 
money systems of Euro- 
pean countries occurred in 
Germany and Russia 
There paper money was 
issued in such quantities 
that it was more worthless 
as money than as paper. 
Finally Germany had to 
borrow gold from her for- 
mer enemies to start a new 
currency system all over again. 
Russia’s paper roubles became a 
joke. They, along with Germany’s 
marks of 1923, are now of value 
simply as curiosities and souvenirs 
of terrible months. 


Toboggan Slide 


You can readily imagine what 
happens to a country’s credit else- 
where when its money loses much 
of its value at home. A currency 
system that has started to “go bad” 
keeps on adding speed like a to- 
boggan and gets steadily worse. 
Its inflated money will buy little or 
nothing in other countries and its peo- 
ple at home take it simply because 
there is nothing else to take. Some- 
times money of another country which 
is in fairly good financial condition is 
even more acceptable than a country’s 
own paper or coins. In 1923, for ex- 
ample, a United States paper dollar 
was much more acceptable in many a 
European community than the paper 
issued by that country’s own govern- 
ment. When there is no common rec- 
ognition of a country’s money else- 
where, trade for which that money 
would ordinarily serve as a sound 
basis simply disappears. It is, there- 
fore, not merely at home but every- 
where a country comes into contact 
with other countries that an inflated 
currency system produces a most un- 
desirable condition. 
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By Ray O. Hughes 


How Inflation Affects Us All 

Naturally, not all currency inflation 
goes to the extreme that it did in Ger- 
many and Russia after the World 
War. Even in moderate form, how- 
ever, it affects everyhody and every- 
thing. 

In the first place, inflation, be it 
great or little, makes prices go up. 
When the wheat crop is more abundant 
than usual, it is not worth 
so much per bushel as 
when the crop is smaller. 
When the “crop” of money 
is more abundant than 
usual, its value per dollar 
is less than at other times 


Mr. Hughes, (left) is Di- 
rector of Curriculum Stud- 
ies of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. His first article ap- 
peared in the April 17 issue. 
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Can you identify the countries to which these monetary 


units belong? 


and it will not buy so much. In Ger- 
many in 1923 the writer paid 180,000 
marks for a camera film and 290,000 
marks for a jack-knife. The price of 
the camera film really meant 18 cents 
in United States money and of the 
jack-knife, 29 cents. 

Add the fact that no one knew from 
one day to the next how much a mark 
or a million marks was going to be 
worth in any other country’s money, 
and you can see what a terrible state 
business men found themselves in. 
What heart could any man have to 
plan for the future under those cir- 
cumstances! 

Besides, what happened to wages or 
salaries or income from some other 
source? The writer knew a family 
which had been living comfortably in 
Germany before the War on a settled 
income of 8000 marks a year. The fam- 
ily still was getting 8000 marks a year 
from that source of income in 1923. 
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But what did 8000 marks mean then? 
Less than one cent. It was necessary 
for people either to carry around 
pockets full of almost useless paper or 
for the government to start printing 
paper in fantastically large denomi- 
nations. Even then, unless a person 
could get his wages changed and be 
paid in a figure corresponding to the 
new and constantly unsettled price of 
things, how could he get along? 

If another kind of inflation is under- 
taken, the result may be very similar. 
If the monetary unit is devalued so 
that a franc, for example, is worth 
not more than one-fourth or one-fifth 
what it previously had been, the effect 
is about the same as if a person’s en- 
tire savings, if he had any, measured 
by what they would buy, were cut 
down to one-fourth or one-fifth of 
what they had been worth before. 


Who Wants Inflation and Why? 
If inflation, when carried to an ex- 
treme, is as bad as 
we have described, 
how in the world 
can anybody favor 
it? One answer is 
that many do not 
favor it. Another is 
that some who do 
favor inflation, 
maintain that it can 
be controlled be- 
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ea fore it gets to the 
Drawing from. Money (University of Chicago Fress) point where it dam- 


ages everybody, 
and that a little of 
it is a good thing 
for a considerable portion of the peo- 
ple. There are times, of course, when 
a country finds itself in such an em- 
barrassing situation that all its gold 
or other good money has had either 
to be sent out of the country to buy 
things that must come from the out- 
side or has been hoarded and hidden 
away from common use by those who 
have been able to accumulate some 
of it in better days. Governments 
which are in difficulties “nationalize” 
such gold or other sound money and 
impose severe penalties upon those 
whom they find to be trying to hoard 
it for themselves. Even our own 
government did that in 1933 and now 
allows gold to get out of its hands 
only when needed for shipments in 
connection with foreign trade. 

When business conditions are bad, 
a cry for inflating the currency often 
goes up from those who owe money. 
They have borrowed perfectly good 
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dollars, perhaps five or ten years be- 
fore, but because of ill luck, bad 
management, or some other reason, 
find it difficult to get the good dollars 
to pay back when the time to pay 
their debt comes around. Then, if 
they can get their government to turn 
out money which is not worth as 
much as the money that had been 
in circulation, they can pay back to 
their creditors the same number of 
dollars they had borrowed, but with 
cheaper dollars. Creditors, on the 
other hand, want a dollar that 
means as much in gold as the 
dollar which they lent. They 
do not care to have their 
money diluted and strenuously 
oppose any policy that pro- 
poses to work to their disad- 
vantage. 

The kind of inflation we 
have been talking about in- 
volves actual inflation in cur- 
rency. Inflation of credit may 
also make much trouble. Some 
people want to make money 
by risky business ventures or 
speculation, and at the same 
time to contribute little or 
nothing of actually sound goods 
or services to society. They 
argue that speculation may 
have good results. The fact re- 
mains that the speculator does 
not buy because he wants the 
thing that he buys, but because 
he expects to sell it at a 
higher price than he paid for it. 

Banks commonly do not like to 
lend money to people who want 
merely to take a chance with it. But 
if they have large deposits on hand, 
they are tempted to make loans which 
will be used either for mere specula- 
tion or for engaging in unnecessary 
business enterprises. Back in the 
1920's, for example, case after case 
occurred of the putting up of new 
hotels or office buildings which were 
not needed by the communities in 
which they were constructed. Those 
who built them did so with borrowed 
money for which at the time there 
was no safer use, and for the re- 
payment of which the only security 
was perhaps this very building that 
had not yet come into being. This 
is not saying that there is never a 
time for daring ventures; but when it 
is easy to borrow, there is far greater 
temptation to take risks than when 
borrowing can take place only by 
putting up some good sound security 
already existing. 


Experiences of Recent Years 


Between the close of the World 
War and the present we have seen 
in this country almost every im- 
aginable stage of business conditions. 
During these days we have not suf- 
fered so much from inflated currency 
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as from the evils that attended an in- 
flated supply of credit. We had our 
period of speculation, when people 
who never before in their lives would 
have thought of such a thing took 
the most reckless chances. 

Then, in the fall of 1929, came the 
Great Crash in the stock market. The 
inflated values that had gone into 
stocks and other properties suddenly 
dropped out of them. Sometimes in- 
vestments that would ordinarily be 
considered perfectly sound were 





Bishop in St. Louis 


Ask the Man Who Got Caught 


wrecked along with those that never 
were built on a sound foundation. A 
period of deflation followed when for- 
tunes were lost and savings were 
used up. 

Business men became frightened, 
and refused to be even as enterpris- 
ing as they normally were. People 
were thrown out of work because 
fewer people could or would buy 
goods. Prices went down. Banks 
were asked to pay back to depositors 
money that had been left with them. 
Sometimes because of bad manage- 
ment and sometimes because the 
frightened depositors asked for more 
cash than any bank could be ex- 
pected to keep on hand, hundreds and 
hundreds of banks had to close their 
doors. People, as they always do in 
such emergencies, blamed those who 
were in positions of responsibility. 

Then came the inauguration of a 
new President, followed by demands 
from certain sources that we adopt 
various kinds of currency inflation. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who feared that Con- 
gress might be swept away by these 
demands, shrewdly saw to it that the 
power to engage in these various 
forms of inflation was put in his 
hands, to be exercised as he saw fit 
for a few years, rather than made a 
requirement by law. He was given 
the power to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
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coinage of silver at any ratio what. 
ever, and to reduce the amount of 
gold which might be called a dollar 
to 50 per cent of the amount preyj- 
ously fixed by law. Of all these pro- 
posed methods of inflation, the only 
one which he actually undertook was 
the devaluation of the dollar; and that 
was done partly because of the sup- 
posed harm to our trade abroad if we 
kept our dollar at its previous value 
while other countries were devaluing 
their monetary units. 

Besides, some people had the 
notion that, if you could only 
raise prices, producers would 
be able to get more for their 
products and pay higher 
wages, and thus bring about 
better conditions for every- 
body. Others said, however, 
that such a policy was attempt- 
ing to remedy the evil in ex- 
actly the wrong way. It was 
foolish, they asserted, to raise 
prices when millions of people 
could not pay the prices that 
already prevailed. Besides, 
there would be no need to raise 
prices by artificial means, for 
when business improved and 
there was an increased demand 
for goods of ali kinds, prices 
would go up anyway. 

Still another question con- 
cerns the length of time those 
measures should be continued 
which were undertaken when a real 
emergency existed. For example, 
should we be content to let the value 
of our dollar shift around from day 
to day or month to month? Or should 
some attempt be made to “stabilize” 
money at a satisfactory point in com- 
parison with the money of other 
countries? Naturally that was some- 
thing that one country could not do 
by itself. It could be brought about 
only by joint action of governments 
that were strong enough to control 
their money systems. It was inevitable 
that there would be differences of 
opinion about this, but finally last fall 
a loose agreement was adopted be- 
tween Britain, France, and_ the 
United States for keeping the pound, 
the franc, and the dollar on an even 
basis. 


Safeguards Against Inflation 
Now when, we hope, the worst of 
our depression is over, we do not hear 
the same loud cries for inflation that 
were so common three years ago. 
Now some thinking people are afraid 
that when savings are again being 
made and bank deposits are increas- 
ing, the danger will be, not that we 
will jump into unwise inflation of the 
currency, but that the new millions 
of bank deposits will be used to 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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new paper money, to permit the free 
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ing their own pulse. 
The American Foundation 
has issued a report contain- 
ing the views of leading 
physicians and surgeons on 
the present status of Ameri- 


can medicine. The Founda- 
tion was established by a 
bequest of the late Edward ) 


Bok, and is directed by 
Miss Esther E. Lape. The 
doctors, most of whom have 
been practicing twenty 
years or more, were asked 
to discuss the problem of 
making “adequate” care 
available to the large part 
of the population that now 
fails to get it. The report 
is titled—American Medi- 
cine: Expert Testimony Out 
of Court—and is the first 
public report of the Foun- 
dation in a series of studies 
of government and national 
problems it plans. 

The doctors freely admit 
that lack of adequate medical care 
is an urgent problem. They hint that 
perhaps not more than one per cent 
of the population now receives medi- 
cal care at its best. As one doctor 
wrote: “The best is not yet good 
enough.” And though about $3,500,- 
000,000 is spent each year on health, 
only about one half of the people 
receive proper medical attention; 
while three-fourths of them do not 
get adequate dental care—nine out 
of ten school children have bad teeth 
or other diseases of the mouth. 

What conclusions do the doctors reach? 
They believe, as do many others, that 
the problem of “adequate” medical care 
for millions is, in part, the problem of 
inadequate everything for those mil- 
lions—they lack jobs, lack a living wage, 
lack healthy homes, lack good food and 
good clothes. In this connection we 
might turn again to the Brookings In- 
stitution’s studies of our economic life. 
(Schel., Jan. 30, pages 18, 19.) It found 
that even during our 1929 prosperity 
nearly 3,000,000 men were jobless; that 
62 out of every 100 people did not have 
the money to buy enough vegetables, 
fruits, or milk; and that nearly 82 out 
of every 100 families got less than 
$2,000 a year income. 

Let us turn from this broad problem 
of general welfare, and consider the ills 
of medicine itself as diagnosed by the 
doctors. We will also use material from 
a pamphlet—Doctors, Dollars, and Di- 
Sease—recently issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee of Washington, D. C., 
a non-political fact-finding organization. 
The following reasons were given by 
doctors for inadequate medical care: 
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Two charts are combined here: 
left shows how medical costs are distributed; the one en- 
closed by black lines shows how medical service varies with 


The Doctors Feel Their Pulse 


Problem of Adequate Medical 
Care Is Object of Careful Study 


WHO PAYS FOR THE CARE OF SICKNESS? 


Each disc represents 5 per cent of sickness cos? 





are in operation in many com- 
munities. They work on the 
theory that a person cannot 
know when he may need ex- 
pensive medical care, but he 


can protect himself by co- . 


operating with other people. 
Many of these plans cover 
hospital expenses, while the 
fees of a physician and sur- 
geon are separate. Over 200,- 
000 people in New York City 
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Eoch symbol represents one coll per year per person 


belong to such a group proj- 
The fee is $10 yearly per 


ect. 
person; and an additional fee 
of $8 covers the subscriber’s 


wife or husband. This fee 
provides for three weeks’ hos- 
pital care in a semi-private 
room and also takes care of 
most extra expenses. Many 
doctors declared that these 
voluntary plans, while a great 
step forward, are not a suf- 
ficient answer to present 
difficulties since people most 
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the income class of the patients. 


1. Adequate care costs too much. (Ten 
per cent of all families spend each year 
nearly half of the total amount that is 
spent for health.) 2. It is too far away 
—as in vast farming regions. (Doctors 
and dentists have crowded to the cities. 
In some States there is but one doctor 
to every 1,400 people.) 3. The public 
does not demand good medical care. 
(Over one half billion is spent each year 
for quack doctors, fake cures, and patent 
medicines.) 4. Present medical care is 
not yet good enough. 

The doctors gave five reasons why 
medical care falls short of the ideal: 
(1) There is a lag of years between the 
discovery of new methods and their use 
by doctors generally. (2) Medical train- 
ing is not thorough enough throughout 
the nation. (3) Doctors are not licensed 
carefully enough, and (4) are inclined to 
get out-of-date in their methods. (One 
group urged the re-examination of doc- 
tors every five years to make sure they 
were progressive.) (5) Doctors, as well 
as the public, are slow to realize that 
prevention of disease, rather than its 
cure, is the real goal of medicine. 

What further steps then can be taken 
now? Is the answer to be found, as some 
think, in a system of health insurance 
similar to life insurance policies, or the 
Social Security Act’s old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance plans? (Schol., April 
10, Social Security Issue.) 

Three types of health insurance have 
been proposed. These are: 1. Volun- 
tary health insurance; 2. Compulsory in- 
surance; 3. Public medicine. The Ameri- 
can Foundation survey showed that the 
doctors had no objection to individuals 
and groups insuring themselves as they 
see fit. Voluntary health insurance plans 


in need of insurance either 
will not arrange to take it or 
cannot pay the costs. In 1933 
a majority of the Committee 
on Costs of Medical Care de- 
clared: “Families with low 
or irregular incomes... cannot usually 
be covered by any form of voluntary in- 
surance... .” 

Compulsory insurance has been recom- 
mended to bring proper medical care 
within the reach of everyone. In his 
book, Insecurity, A Challenge to Ameri- 
ca, Abraham Epstein urges such a system 
for the United States. The American 
Association for Social Security has drawn 
up a bill for action by Congress. It 
provides that all persons earning less 
than $60 a week would contribute to a 
plan to supply medical services. In addi- 
tion it would pay cash benefits equal to 
about half of the person’s regular wages 
during a period of sickness. He would 
be allowed to select his own doctor and 
all charges and benefits would be handled 
through the local health organization 
and a local board. Costs of the system 
would be carried by the government, 
the employer, and the employee. Com- 
pulsory insurance was favored by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and his Progressive 
Party during the 1912 election. In 1919 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
asked the Legislature to pass such a 
law. Opponents blocked all efforts to 
establish compulsory health insurance 
and still argue that illness is a private 
misfortune from which each individual 
and each family should protect itself. 
Many foreign nations have compulsory 
systems. In 1883 Germany first made 
health insurance compulsory. Great 
Britain has had such a system since 1911. 
The Royal Health Commission has re- 
ported that the system has improved the 
general health of lower income people 
by checking disease in earlier stages. 

Some students of health argue that a 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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E following summaries and 
quotations are taken direct 
from letters received from 

the various state employment services 
that have replied to Scholastic’s Na- 
tional Survey of vocational possibili- 
ties. The first group of state summaries 
appeared in the April 17 issue. 


NEBRASKA 


“A few of the fields in which qualified 
workers are scarce are: skilled mechanics 
of all kinds, machinists, auto mechanics, 
body and fender mechanics, stationary 
engineers, pattern makers, watch mak- 
ers, lens grinders and furniture finishers. 

“In the commercial field, the so-called 
white collar jobs, the lack of workers is 
due often not to a lack of training as to 
a lack of personality traits, working con- 
ditions, etc. There has been a scarcity of 
highly competent qualified stenographers, 
both men and women. Always a demand 
for sales people, especially ready-to-wear 
salesmen. 

“The service and domestic field has 
never had a large enough supply of 
trained competent domestics. Good 
waitresses are always easy to place. A 
few other needs are pastry cooks, silk 
spotters and silk and wool pressers.” 


NEVADA 


“The primary industrial groups in this 
state consist of mining, agricultural and 
construction industries. The mining in- 
dustry is confined largely to metallics, 
such as gold, silver and copper. The 
agricultural group is largely concerned 
with stock raising, primarily sheep. 

“The best background that may be ob- 
tained for these two types of industry is 
a technical education in either mining 
engineering or agriculture. With the 
advent of low cost power and develop- 
ment of water reserves within this state, 
we may expect a reasonable expansion in 
these industries.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“Our two greatest needs at the present 
time are in the field of domestic service 
and in the building and other skilled 
trades. 

“With so many married women working 
to supplement the family income, there 
is serious need of domestic workers com- 
petent to step in and take full charge of 
their households. I think the attitude 
toward domestic service is undergoing 
change at the present time but it is a 
slow process. Training schools are needed 
and are already beginning to be estab- 
lished to teach cooking; cleaning; 
laundry; care of silver, rugs, furniture, 
floors, etc. In the higher brackets, edu- 


cation should be given in child psychol- 
ogy, household budgets, 


entertaining, 
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By R. H. Mathewson 


dietetics, etiquette, household manage-- 


ment. 

“We are already beginning to face a 
serious shortage in the building and allied 
skilled trades, carpentry, mason and brick 
work, structural steel, etc. The average 
age of skilled carpenters, masons and 
bricklayers in this state is over fifty (the 
very youngest bricklayer registered with 


us is forty-five years old) and there is no 
specific apprentice system or training 
fot replacements. There is quite a short- 
age of draftsmen also. 

“Colleges, business schools and high 
schools have been turning out so many 
students the last few years from the so- 
called business and commercial courses 
that the market is quite satisfied with 
office workers, in varying degrees of pre- 
paredness. 

“Young people are apt to forget the 
intermediate steps which must be taken 
and which frequently lead over a long 
and bumpy road of lesser jobs to the one 
they want. I find them inclined to be 
very discontented with the jobs they 
have, not realizing that they must first 
learn to do the small job thoroughly, de- 
pendably and accurately before they can 
earn the right even to be considered for 
the bigger job. Advancement in business 
and industry is frequently an educational 
process of growing from one job to an- 
other, very much as one is promoted from 
one grade to another in school—and I 
think young people don’t realize this.” 


NEW JERSEY 
“Judged by present trends, the most 
promising employment opportunities for 
years to come will lie in the various types 







Scholastic’s Nationwide Voeational Survey 


Ill, Occupationai Opportunities in the Various States 
As Seen by U. S. Employment Service Directors 





of machine trades. These trades are well- 
paid and lead to advancement for enter- 
prising youths. 

“In the commercial field, there is a 
greater demand for bright young male 
stenographers who can qualify for ad- 
vancement to higher jobs. 

“Governmental service shows a decided 
trend toward attracting more of the able, 
ambitious and educated youths. The at- 
tention of high school graduates might 
well be directed to the announcements 
of competitive examinations published 
periodically by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

“The quantitative employment oppor- 
tunities for girls are in the domestic ser- 
vice occupations. I think high school 
girls might be well advised to consider 
such jobs instead of entering the crowded 
commercial occupations as stenographers 
or clerks. The prospective office worker 
should master as many of the modern 
business machines as she can, including 
the stenotype, varityper, duplicating 
machine, tabulating machines and the 
like. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the need of the boy or girl selling the 
prospective employer both his or her gen- 
eral personality as well as technical pro- 


ficiency in some specialty. A well-groomed 


alert, respectful and bright youth has a 
far better chance of being hired than a 
youngster whose whole personality be- 
trays slovenliness, lack of ambition and 
disrespect to his elders. 

“The first counsel to give high school 
graduates seeking jobs is to register at 
their nearest state employment service or 
National Reemployment Service office.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


“Occupational requirements depend 
largely upon industrial trends and be- 
cause of chaotic conditions of the past 
few years, the trends are still involved in 
uncertainty. 

“Based upon present demands from 
employers, favorable trends include high- 
way machine operation and the building 
trades. Much road machinery of a type 
never before seen or operated is now 
appearing on our highways, and trends 
in building construction seem to be in 
the direction of fabricated houses, metal 
construction and a complete revolution 
in heating and insulation. These changes 
may necessitate a complete occupational 
readjustment in building trades. A car- 
penter may be forced to become a sheet 
metal worker. A brick mason may be- 
come an electrical welder. 

“There is little doubt but the building 
program will continue to expand, both 
private and public, that progress will be 
made in Diesel engineering and that radio 
and electricity will make extensive de- 
rnands to meet personal requirements. Oc- 
cupational preparation may in the future 
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Ye directed more specifically toward 
ification by types of work than by 
ific vocations. By grouping those oc- 

cupations which up to a certain point 
require the same elementary preparation, 
occupational adjustment will be possible 
without serious disturbance to the in- 
dustrial population.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 
“Undoubtedly the 


Manufacturing: assemblers, bindery 
girls, chippers, cleaners, comber tenders, 
core makers, cranemen, paper cutters, 
cylinder machine feeders, tool dressers, 
truck drivers, enamelers, operating engi- 
neers, grinders, heat treaters and 
hardeners, inspectors, machine ironers, 
mechanics, molders, machine operators 
(auto lathe, auto press, screw machine, 
punch press, crane, drop hammer, 
drill press, sewing ma- 
chine, mangle, turret 





greatest opportunities for 
employment in this state 
during the next 2 to 9 
years will be for skilled 
craftsmen. Among the 
building trades there is, 
and will continue to be, a 
shortage of bricklayers, 
trim and finish carpenters, 
terrazzo workers, tile and 
marble setters, structural 
steel workers and metal 
lathers. In highway con- 





lathe), platers, polishers, 
sewers, sheet metal work- 
ers, weighers, wrappers. 


OKLAHOMA 


“Not having made a 
survey o! fields for future 
public employment, we 
are rather reluctant to 
give our opinion. Should 
our attention be directed 
to a possible shortage in 








struction work, there is 
a shortage of finishing 
blade men, and hydraulic 
operators. 

“It is entirely probable that there will 
continue te be a shortage of housemaids, 
waitresses, hotel and chambermaids. This 
shortage is undoubtedly due to small 
wages paid. 

“We have experienced difficulty in sup- 
plying registered nurses and hospital tech- 
nicians. If a water conservation program 
were established in this state, we should 
be unable to supply, locally, engineers 
specialized in water conservation. 

“Because the prosperity of the state 
is so inextricably bound up with agricul- 


scrapper 


ture, any prediction as to labor trends is 
necessarily made with considerable hesi- 
tancy. Agricultural prosperity would, of 
course, bring about a shortage of labor in 
retailing fields, and accentuate shortages 
in the building trades.” 


OHIO 


“The most frequently used occupations 
covered by the operation of the Ohio 
State Employment Service are as follows. 
It is to be borne in mind that these do 
not represent in all cases the greatest 
volume of placements but do represent 
a continuity in many instances.” 

Private building construction: brick- 
layers, tile layers, carpenters, painters, 
decorators. - 

Domestic and personal service: day 
workers, housekeepers, general handy- 
men, laundresses, general maids, nurse- 
maids, barbers, beauty parlor workers, 
cooks (restaurant and pastry), hand and 
machine dishwashers, kitchen workers, 
porters, seamstresses and dressmakers, 
waiters and waitresses (arm, counter and 
tray). 

Professional and commercial: instru- 
mental musicians, nurses, accountants, 
auditors, machine and tool designers, 
technicians and laboratory assistants, 
salesmen and saleswomen for dairy prod- 
ucts, groceries, hardware, general store, 
men’s furnishings, office supplies, women’s 
clothing, apparel and accessories, office 
machine operators, bookkeepers, clerks 
(collection, file, general office, pay roll, 
timekeepers), secretaries and general 
stenographers. 
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certain line of employ- 
ment, we will be glad 
pass this information on to yvu.” 
OREGON 

“Vocational guidance in the schools, 
especially in the high schools, is almost 
a vital need today. Every day our inter- 
viewers contact young people who have 
not followed a training course suitable to 
their inclination or aptitudes. All the 
world is a sales floor and people entering 
the business world should be made to 
realize this fact. They must know what 
they have to offer to their prospective 
employer and talk to him convincingly. 
And speaking of selling, I have found 
very few firms that cannot use a 


trained salesman. 


ing and mimeographing), drafting and 
wood pattern makers, expert cooks, 
trained housekeepers, mothers’ helpers, 
cost accountants, dietitians, social work- 
ers, landscape architects, tree surgeons. 

Industrial: textile (cotton, woolen, silk, 
rayon, braiding and finishing, general 
machinists and apprentices, female power 
sewing machine operators, toolmakers 
(machine and jewelry), machine and tool 
designers, die makers, engineers, auto 
mechanics, moulders, lathe operators, 
dresser tenders, weavers, milling machine 
operators, winders and spoolers (silk, 
rayon, worsted). 

Construction: carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, apprentices in most building 
trades. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


“We have done no research or made 
occupational studies in this field. Due to 
drouth conditions, the employment situ- 
ation does not present a true picture of 
possibilities for work opportunities under 
normal conditions. Employment possibili- 
ties are predominantly in the construction 
industry, particularly in the highway and 
building construction trades. We have 
experienced a shortage during the con- 
struction season in practically all occu- 
pations of operators of heavy complex 
equipment and among the crafts and 
skilled workers, such as_ bricklaying, 
metal lathing, terrazzo luying, steel erect- 
ing and cement finishing.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 
“The state of West Virginia is now 
rapidly becoming much more of a manu- 
facturing, industrial area than it has been 
in the past. Especially in 





“During the last con- 
struction season some- 
times we found that it was 
hard to fill orders for ex- 
perienced or trained men 
in several occupations, 
espec.ally the following: 
cementer finishers, steel 
erectors, finish carpenters. 
plasterers, lathers, asbes- 
tos pipe coverers, brick- 
layers, and welders. 

“Auto mechanics, body 
and fender repairmen and 
cabinet makers were 
scarce at times this 
past year. Male comptometer operators 
and male stenographers are in demand 
now if they have a full knowledge of 
bookkeeping.” 





PENNSYLVANIA 

“Sincerely regret to inform you that 
the figures we compile would not reflect 
the information you desire. Our unem- 
ployment figures are not complete and 
would not give you an accurate picture 
of the total number unemployed or the 
total number of persons available for 
certain types of employment.” 


RHODE ISLAND 


Professional, technical, commercial and 
personal service: stenographers, partic- 
ularly men, bookkeepers, office machine 
operators (bookkeeping, calculating, 
comptometers—occasionally, multigraph- 


the field of industrial 
chemistry. With the in- 
crease in manufacturing 
industries will come a de- 
mand for plant and resi- 
dential construction work- 
ers, finish carpenters, 
structural steel workers, 
plumbers, steamfitters and 
so forth. 

“The prospect of exten- 
sive flood control under- 
takings lends importance 
to the possibilities for 
skilled laborers in almost 
all branches of construc- 
tion. This work should reach a peak 
within the next four or five years. Diesel 
engine operators, power shovel, dragline 
and whirler operators, form carpenters, 
cement finishers will be required. 

“A short list of the more importarit 
occupations from the stand-point of cur- 
rent trends and future possibilities in 
the state is as follows: industrial chem- 
ists, research chemists, chemical engin- 
eers, mining engineers, textile workers 
(rayon), hosiery workers (knitters, in- 
spectors), Diesel engine operators (trac- 
tor, dinkeys, etc.), operators of large 
construction machinery, glass workers, 
petroleum drillers, steamfitters, struc- 
tural steel workers, finish carpenters, 
form carpenters.” 





(Other state summaries will appear 
in the May 8 issue.) 
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Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


MASTER MECHANIC 


John L. Lewis’ drive to organize “one 
big union” in the nation’s mass-produc- 
tion industries brought his CIO into con- 
flict last month 
with the third 
biggest automo- 
bile company in 
the United 
States — Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 
Head of this 
company is Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler. 
The P. stands 
for Percy, but a 
look at Chrys- 
ler’s record hints 
that it also 
stands for per- 
tinacity and per- 
sistence. Chrys- 
ler began his 
career as a 
young railroad machinist and _ has 
reached the peak of a highly compet- 
itive industry. 

Born in Wamego, Kansas, Chrysler is 
a descendant of Tuenis Van Dolsen, who 
was the first male child born in New 
Amsterdam (now New York). He be- 
came a railroad machinist’s apprentice 
after graduation from high school, and 
at 33 was superintendent of the shops. 

In 1905 Chrysler bought a “horseless 
carriage,” took it apart several times to 
see “what made the wheels go ‘round,” 
and soon got into the automobile busi- 
ness as works manager for the Buick 
Motor Company. Later he founded the 
Chrysler Corporation. 


PEACE SALESMAN 


One of the most tireless workers for 
world peace is Norman H. Davis, Amer- 
ica’s only roving Ambassador-at-Large. 
This silver-haired, 
soft-spoken Ten- 
nessean has toured 
Europe as the 
spokesman for one 
Republican and two 
Democratic Presi- 
dents. Sounds of 
war and rearma- 
ment have drowned 
out his voice at 
times, but Davis 
keeps on the job. 
He now is attend- 
ing the general 
sugar conference in 
London. At a time when European 
statesmen are urging President Roose- 
velt to call a world conference for eco- 
nomic cooperation and the preservation 
of peace, this is an important meeting. 

“We cannot remain at peace just by 
hoping to do so,” he explains. . . . “The 
only time we can be positive that we 


CHRYSLER 





DAVIS 


shall not become involved in war is 
when there is peace throughout the 
world.” 


Davis entered Vanderbilt University at 
19, and completed his college work at 
Stanford University when ill health 
forced him to go West. He married be- 
fore graduation, but although his father 
was well-to-do he refused all financial 
aid. After a successful business career 
in Cuba, Davis served as a financial ad- 
viser in Europe during the World War: 
and was Assistant Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in President Wilson’s cabinet. 
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The Creative Artist 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Some of these same artists and 
others including Donald Deskey and 
Eleanor Lemaire, carried the completely 
modern idea into the furnishings of 
the other rooms of the house—living 
room, bedroom, bathroom. Alexander 
Archipenko, a Russian-American sculp- 
tor, educated in Paris, did the same 
revolutionary thing in department store 
window displays. 

We must make one point, at least 
briefly, about these new industrial and 
commercial and interior house design- 
ers. They were not originally workers 
in industry and business; they were 
educated as true creative artists and 
most of them had some actual experi- 
ence as painters, sculptors, or architects. 
Thus they had been influenced by that 
tremendous movement of _ so-called 
“modern” art that had grown up in Eu- 
rope during the late 1800's, especially 
focussed by the great French originator 
Paul Cezanne. 

It was “art in everyday life” with a 
vengeance—but it applied exactly the 
same principles that the truly great 
“artists” of all times—including Sullivan 
and Wright in architecture—had created. 
To name a few: 

1. All materials were used honestly— 
steel where it should be used, wood or 
glass or other material where each is 
appropriate. There was no veneer, no 
false imitation of anything. 

2. Each object was made as simple and 





clear lined as engineering methods of 
mass-production required. 

3. The “form” of each object was dic. 
tated by the use to which it was put 
Geddes said this and all the new indus- 
trial designers after him—just as Sulli- 
van and the great artists of the Greek 
Roman, and Medieval periods had said 






it, each in his own “modern” times, 
Quoting Geddes a bit: co 
“The underlying principle of the emo- hh 


tional response that the airplane stirs 








The What, How and 
Why of Inflation 
(Concluded from page 20) 


encourage credit inflation that might 
bring back the unhealthy conditions that 
preceded the crash of 1929. One way to 
restrain that kind of thing is for the 
Federal Reserve Board to demand that 
banks keep on hand a sufficiently large 
amount of money or other securities to 
make it impossible for them to go be- 
yond a safe point in making loans. 

Some believe that one of our troubles 
has been too great a dependence upon 
gold as a standard for the money sys- 
tems of the world. It is asserted that 
there is not nearly enough gold in the 
world to serve as the backing for the 
money systems of the leading countries. 
That is, of course, true, if it is intended 
to keep enough gold in a government’s 
treasury to make good every piece of 
paper money issued. Since that is out 
of the question, the next problem is how 
can we use this gold so as to make it 
serve as fully as possible the convenience 
of all the civilized nations? After all, 
gold is about the only thing that every 
nation is willing to accept for the things 
it produces and that at the same time 
can be easily shipped from one country 
to another. 

The substitute for the gold standard 
most often proposed is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the commodity standard. 


in us would seem to be the same as that = 
which accounts for the emotional effec _ 
of the finest architecture. When auto- Sw 
mobiles, railway cars, airships, steam- Chi 
ships, and other objects of an industrial par’ 
nature stimulate you in the same way of | 
that you are stimulated when you look vati 
at the Parthenon, at the windows of the Thi 
Chartres, at the ‘Moses’ of Michelangelo the 
. .. you will then have every right to 
refer to them as industrial art.” For 
This, then, is a mere hint of the man- re 
ner in which, after 1890, the true modern hen 
artist emerged in American architecture ¥ 
—both its exterior and its interior—and > 
in industrial and commercial design. The : 4 
remarkable movement was _ profoundly _ 
influenced by the appearance of creative a 
painters and sculptors, great poets like 
Walt Whitman, great dancers like Isa- SUI 
dora Duncan, and great thinkers in W 
other fields of creative endeavor. Cer- : 
tainly one important idea that we should tt 
get from this series of outline articles ss 
is that after 1890 particularly Americans- ag 
as-artists did burst the bonds of com- an 
mercialism and imitation and began to ee 
speak in every medium of expression as = 
creative, original persons. _ 
an ( 
= live! 
Even this theory assumes that gold will in a 
be kept somewhere in the background, best 
but not actually used in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions. The average market LEC 


value of several commodities commonly 
used would be reckoned from year to If 










year, and if it seemed that this average aestl 
figure was going up or going down, then Frar 
the number of grains of gold that formed boile 
a country’s theoretical money unit would Bool 
be altered by proclamation so as to keep Mar 
the price of these standard commodities ther 
pretty nearly at the same level from one Leor 
year to the next. Those who believe in for 
this plan argue that it would prevent the 
the fluctuation in the value of a dollar trou! 
which some think is responsible for our thin] 
booms and depressions. resel 
Others see much difficulty in figuring “sad 
out this average from year to year and ne. 
think it would be more desirable to take 
gold outright as the foundation of na- MAD 
tional currency systems. The gold H 
standard got into trouble, they say, be- a 
cause the World War upset every element _ 
in the life of the nations. A commodity seas 
standard, such people think, could no temp 
more be held uniform in the face of react 
such uncertainties than could gold. ay 
This discussion of inflation may have so ¢ 
seemed complicated and difficult. If that sing. 
is true, perhaps you can understand why the « 
it has been so easy in times of uncer- Febr 
tainty and stress for demagogues and ig- it is 
norant thinkers to get support for expe: 
schemes that are totally unsound and ning 
would be disastrous if put into effect. by T 
ject. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Signpests 


cO-OPS 


In the flood of recent writing about | 


consumers’ cooperation, almost every 
piece, with the honorable exception of 
Sweden, The Middle Way, by Marquis 
Childs, has been marked by a fierce 
partisanship. 


vation or that they were a pipe-dream. 
This spirit is fairly well exemplified in 
the debate which appears in the April 
Forum. Two articles have lately ap- 
peared which approach the subject with 
a critical and speculative eye. One ap- 
peared in Fortune in March. The other 
is Rexford Guy Tugwell’s summary of 


The reader had a choice | 
of believing that cooperatives were sal- | 


the cooperatives launched by the Re- | 


settlement Administration: it is in Cur- 


rent History, February. 


SUPREME COURT 


When John Chamberlain chose to 
review The Ultimate Power by Morris 
Ernst in Scribner’s in April, his head 
was so full of the arguments for and 
against the President’s court reforms 
that he decided to cast his review in the 
form of a dialogue. He speaks his own 
mind in the name of Socrates and allows 
the opposition to speak in the name of 
an Old Reactionary. It manages to de- 
liver a good lesson on the Constitution 
in a style that is at least as funny as the 
best radio comedy. 


LEON BLUM 


If you want to know more about the 
aesthete and scholar who, as Premier of 


France, is outshining all of the hard- | 
boiled politicians of that country, the | 


Book Section of the Herald Tribune 


, 


March 21, prints a review by John Gun- | 


ther of the Richard L. Stokes biography, 
Leon Blum: Poet to Premier. 


the Blum government even more 
trouble than it has before, Gunther 
thinks the Socialist leader’s career “rep- 
resents a triumph of decency and reason 
and humanism in a world gone mostly 
mad.” 


MAN THE UNKNOWN 


Half of the readers of this column 
were stumped by our quotation from 
George W. Gray last month, which at- 
tempted to describe life as a chemical 
reaction. The other readers, it seems, 
went to the movies. 

It is too bad that the selection sounded 
so difficult that you (second person 
singular) were discouraged from reading 
the entire article, as it appeared in the 
February Harpers, because on the whole 
it is a lucid statement of a historical 
experiment. Scientific American, begin- 
ning in April, is publishing two articles 
by T. Swann Harding on the same sub- 
ject. 


Except | 
for the Spanish war, which may cause | 


-MY DAD BOUGHT ME A NEW 


Baseball Glove 


WITH THE MONEY HE SAVED 
BUYING BETTER HOOD CANVAS 
SHOES. YOU CAN GET ONE TOO! 


CTUAL tests have proved it... 
different grades of better Hood 
Canvas Shoes actually outwear from 
two to seven pairs of ordinary 
cheap ones. 

This means you save from 29¢ to 
$1.99—depending on the model 
you buy. The table at the right 
shows you a few actual savings. 

Tell your father these facts. They 
are remarkable but absolutely true. 
By buying Hood Shoes, he can get 
you the glove or bat you want—and 
you can have Hood Canvas Shoes 
in the bargain! 

* . * 


All Hood Canvas Shoes have the Green 
Hygeen Insole which prevents excessive 
perspiration odor, and Ventilated Uppers 
which keep feet cool and dry. Man 
Hood Shoes are made by the Eendoak 
Molded Process—no seams to cause 
blisters—-no stitches to break. Posture 
Foundation, found in many Hood models, 
gives you insurance against flat feet! 


Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
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CANVAS SHOES 














HOOD SAVES YOU MONEY 


Here are a few examples of the sav- 
ings you make by selecting Better 
Grades of Hood Canvas Shoes. 
Prices of the styles listed below 
range from less than $1.00 to $2.00. 
Yet Jook at the longer wear! 


tHE COOLEE 
OUTWEARS 2 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE JAVA 
OUTWEARS FROM 2 TO 4 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE MOGUL 
(With Posture Foundation) 
OUTWEARS FROM 4 TO 5 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 


THE HYKESHU 
(With Posture Foundation) 
OUTWEARS FROM 5 TO 7 PAIRS 
of the lowest-priced canvas shoes 
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Spin on 


N most ball games the application 
of spin on the ball adds variety 
and spice to the game—the base- 

ball pitcher’s curves, the football 
passer’s and punter’s spirals, the bil- 
liard player’s draw and English, the 
golfer’s short pitch and the tennis 
player’s cuts, chops, top-spin drives, 
and sliced and “twist” services. 

The ball in any ball game carries 
some amount of spin every time it is 
thrown or struck. This incidental spin 
is usually not severe enough to affect 
the behavior of the ball, and is not of 
much interest to us. It is the in- 
tentional spin with which we are 
concerned here—as it applies to 
tennis, and particularly to the service. 

The average tennis player uses spin 
carelessly. Perhaps this is because 
he is attempting to build his game on 
spin. You are familiar with the 
player who slices everything or chops 
the head off every ball that comes his 
way. Or the one whose forehand is 
overweighted with top-spin § and 
whose backhand is all slice. Or the 
one whose service sequence never 
varies—a violently sliced, rather reck- 
less and inaccurate first ball, and a 
timid offering for the second ball. 


Fred Perry’s natural slice service. We have painted in a white line to show the 


the racquet just before it strikes the ball. 
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the Ball 


The tennis player desirous of ex- 
panding his game and adding that 
variety of strokes to his repertory 
which will give him a greater feeling 
of control over the ball and the game, 
may find it necessary to reconstruct 
his game and his attitude toward 
spin. He should build his ground 
game on a foundation of flat drives, 
both backhand and forehand, and 
after he has gained control over flat- 
driving, he should add spin in all its 
varieties (one variety at a time)— 
more top-spin on some of the drives 
to make the ball leap out over the 
baseline faster; more pure under-cut 
for drop shots over the net to bring 
the opponent racing from the back- 
court; slices and slide spins to cause 
the ball to bounce and pull sharply 
out over the sidelines when the op- 
ponent has to race’ across court to 
play it. 

This “garnishing your game with 
spin” is not recommended for the 
primary grades in tennis. Dubs will 
never get out of their class if they 
spin every greund ball while still in- 
capable of controlling straight, flat- 
racquet drives (practically every flat- 
racquet drive carries some slight top 








Pictures start upper left; end lower right. 


spin, but this is the incidental spin” 


that is negligible in its eifect). 

For balls that do not strike the 
ground—volleying and serving—spin 
is the base of control. Novice players 
should use no intentional spin in 
learning the ground game, but should 
use it in learning to serve. In the ser- 
vice, spin is a great aid to control. 

Serving effectively is about the 
most difficult stroke for the tennis 
novice. Players go for years tapping, 
pushing, and shoving their service, 
or, at the other extreme, murdering 
it with twists of such violence that 
they cannot possibly control it. 

To improve his service a player 
must, of course, experiment, and 
while he is experimenting he will 
naturally feel less control over it than 
he felt over his old familiar service, 
But he should gradually assume con- 
trol over the new service. If he doesn’t 
that particular service is not right for 
him. In experimenting the objective 
should be to gain control over a ser- 
vice that has been found, through stu- 
dies of the great players, to be based 
on sound tennis mechanics. These 
services are: 

1. The straight, overhead flat-rac- 
quet service—This is for sheer blast- 
ing speed and is never under complete 
control. It is Tilden’s cannonball 
service, which he uses sparingly. Til- 
den says “it is incapable of 
control or placement except by 
accident.” But I have seen him 
“accidentally” shoot in four in 
a row to win a game—four 
strokes, four aces. Novices 
should not use the flat-rac- 
quet service. If they use it 
easily, without the speed, the 
result is an easy tap. It is of 
no value without speed, and 
only the advanced player can 
exert fair control over this 
speed. 


2. The natural slice spin ser- 
vice—The most useful service 
of all. The ball is struck on 
the side, the racquet passing 
across the right side of the ball 
from left to right and finishing 
to the left of the body. After 
striking the ground the spin 
causes the ball to carry off to 
the left (to the receiver's 
right). This is the service 
Fred Perry is demonstrating 
in the accompanying motion 
picture sequence. Notice the 
little loop of the racquet back of 
the head. This dropping of the 
racquet into a loop just before 
the ball is struck gives mo- 
mentum to the racquet head. 
Most good players use the 
“Joop within a loop” in serving. 
The following through of the 
natural slice service carries the 


little 
loop of the racquet as it is dropped behind the head, thus giving greater momentum to 
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WHY: NOT YOU?| 


@ You’re training for the scholastic tour- 
naments.To win in these close matches you 
need every advantage you can get. So did 
the leading amateurs and professionals in 
1936. The majority of them staked their | 
reputation on Wilson equipment 
and won. 


And knowing that this 
equipment was designed 
and manufactured from 
the playing experience 
of master stroke 
makers rather than 
theory gave them su- 
preme confidence in 
this fine equipment. 
Depend upon it to 
build and support 
your game. 


Wilson Championship 
Tournament Proved 
Models 


Among these “‘bats”’ used by champions, 

pick out the model that has exactly the | 
“feel” that puts “‘spark” into your game. | 
Among these are Vines, Tennant, Ghost, | 
Black Master rackets. 


Wilson Championship 
GEl MED 6.5.) 0. 2 6.1 


Selection of the best of 

gut from an unlimited 

source, and exclusive meth- 

ods of processing in a scien- 

tifically equipped factory make | 

this gut outstanding in dura- 

bility and performance. For 

your game’s sake, insist on 

having your racket strung with 
Wilson Championship Gut. 


Mt pays to play” 


Players men- 


racquet past the left side of the body. 
If we were to show the continuation of 


the movement in the pictures, this left- | 
side finish of the racquet would be evi- | 


dent. 

3. The American twist serve—This 
service causes the ball to hop off the 
ground from the server’s left to right 
(the receiver’s right to left)—just the 
opposite of the natural slice spin service. 
The American twist is much more diffi- 
cult to serve, because the ball must be 
struck more directly above the head 
with the racquet touching the ball rather 
“under” the ball and passing up and 
finishing to the right of 
Whai imparts the contrary 
bounce is the action of the racquet in 
striking the ball low, going up and over 
it from left to right, causing 
top spin.” 
especially if one is accustomed to serving 
with natural “right to left” slice. If you 
ever get a chance to see Tilden play 
(hurry up, because he is getting no 
younger) you will see the most effective 
American twist serve.in use today. Til- 
den uses it exclusively on the first ball, 


his legs. 


preferring the natural slice for the sec- 


ond. 
Jack LIPPERT. 





Medieal Care 


(Concluded from page 21) 


compulsory plan will not aid those who 
| are unemployed or cannot afford to con- 


tribute to the plan. They demand a sys- 


| tem of public medicine operated by the 
| government to give medical aid to all. 


Doctors quoted in the American Foun- 
dation survey declare that the public, 


the government, and the medical profes- 


sion must “search together” to answer 
the problem of adequate aid for all. They 


| admit that some extension of govern- 
ment aid may be necessary, but generally | 
oppose “socialized medicine” and compul- | 


sory plans because they would have a 
demoralizing effect on the profession. 
Other opponents, including the powerful 
American Medical Association, take a 
similar view. They say the plans will: 
weaken a doctor’s interest in his work 
and lessen his chances of advancement 
and higher income; destroy the personal 
relation between the doctor and _ his 
patient and put medical treatment on a 
“mass-production” basis; lower the 
standards of the profession; cripple ef- 


forts to conduct research and develop | 


new methods because doctors will be too 
busy with routine work; expose the pro- 
fession to political control; and open the 


| way to further socialistic experiments. 


Concerning European systems of com- 


| pulsory health insurance the Medical So- 


| ciety of the State of New York quotes 
' a report by Dr. Paul G. Frank of Ger- 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicage, New York ond Other Leading Cities 


APRIL 24. 1937 


| compulsory health insurance. . . 
| ing this period I witnessed a deteriora- 
| tion of the 


“For almost 
under the 


thirty years I 
conditions of 
. Dur- 


many: 
worked ... 


medical profession. . . an 
insurance scheme soon becomes a busi- 


ness ... while the practice of medicine 


must be a profession to succeeed at its | 
| OS RET oes ale 


best, and the two will not mix.” 
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HALVES MOLDED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
FOR UNIFORM ACCURACY 


, PATENTED V-JOINT, NO 
/ THICK OR THIN SPOTS 


BALL INFLATED BY AN 
EXCLUSIVE PROCESS 
WITH PURE NITROGEN 
TO PREVENT OXIDATION 
AND REDUCE DIFFUSION 


(1) Exclusive Center Construction for exactly 
uniform balance, bounce and arrow-true 
flight. (2) Specially-woven, wool-felt Covers 
for longer play and keener “‘air-grip.”” (3) 
Pressure-Packing (three to a can) for assured 
factory-freshness . . . only Pennsylvania 
Championship Tennis Balls bring you 
all three of these quality features. @ 
Prove their supremacy in play for yourself; 


| the first set will convince you! 


Manufactured by 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 

Sold by the leading sporting goods dealers everywhere 
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RACQUET 
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Dayton Racquets, like steel golf shafts, 
are favored for faster play, longer life. 
Daytons’ whippy throats, tighter strung 
strings and absolute “playing balance” 
combine to give unusual speed and amaz- 
ing accuracy. No press or cover required. 
Dayton Cadet Model only $3.00. Other 
tournament models up to $12.50. All Day- 
ton Steels are Guaranteed against string, 
frame or handle breakage. 

Be modern! Buy a Dayton Steel 
quet from your dealer. 

Write us for FREE catalog. 


DAYTON RACQUET CO., INC. 
204 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


Dayton 
RACQUETS 
TENNIS *BADMINTON® SQUASH 
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Youw’re sitting on 
top of the world 
when your favor- 
ite racket is strung 
with the speed 
and flash of 


VICTOR 


“Strings thatWin™ 


FREE 

484 
Helpful hints on ten- 
nis written by “Bill” 
Croker, famous pro. 
Ask your stringer, 
your tennis coach, or 
write us. 


VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Ave., 

Chicago 


MAKE THE VICTOR 


FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


Exceptional Film 
OTABLE pictures in which chil- 
dren play most ofthe parts are 

rare. And the few that deserve high 
rank have come to us from abroad: 
Poil de Carrotte and La Maternelle from 
France; Maedchen in Uniform from Ger- 
many; and, now, Russia sends us one of 
the finest films she has ever made, and 
certainly the finest all-children film, in 
Beethoven Concerto. The title is un- 
fortunate, for it is likely to turn away 
many a person who would be led into 
this wonderful entertainment were the 
title something like Small-Town Boy 
Makes Good. 

Beethoven Concerto tells the story of a 
group of musical children around the 
ages of 10 to 16. They are real kids, and 
we see them at play, in their homes, 
share with them their small troubles, 
and are raised to the heights with them 
in their triumphs. 

The central characters are two young 
violinists, ages 10 and 11, who win local! 
honors to go to Moscow to play in a 
national music competition. The one 
boy. Yanka (M. Taimanov) has the edge 
on his close friend, Vladik (V. Vasiliev) 
because he has the advantage of his 
father’s teaching. The other children 
in the neighborhood are determined that 
Vladik shall have the chance to compete, 
and young Yanka honorably shares with 
them this desire. Their escapades in 
attempting to get the father to give in- 
struction to Vladik are among the most 
delightful episodes in the film. And best 
of all is their effort to locate a locomo- 
tive on which Vladik, in a fit of tem- 
perament, had tossed an original and 
irreplaceable sheaf of music. The only 
thing about the locomotive that Vladik 
could remember was that it had a B 
flat whistle. And they find it! 

This is a picture of song and gladness, 
an excursion into the noblest emotions. 


, The two children who play the leads are 


M. Taimanoy, age 11, about to swing a 

musical forehand drive on V. Vasiliey, 

age 10, in one of the many exciting 
moments in Beethoven Concerto, 


amazing actors. Go see it by all means 
if you get a chance. Although the chil- 
dren speak Russian, the English sub- 
titles make it all perfectly clear. The 
picture is released in the United States 
through Amkino. 


FIFTY ROADS TO 
eth Century-Fox. 
mond Griffith. 
Taurog.) 

Fifty Roads to Town is fun. Two 
people, Ann Sothern and Don Ameche, 
each running away from an unpleasant 
situation in the city, meet for the first 
time in a closed-for-the-winter summer 
cabin in the woods. Each is, of course, 
highly suspicious of the other. But they 
get over that; in fact they fall in love 
after a lot of tribulation and a good deal 
of shooting by the local sheriff and his 
posse who think our Mr. Ameche is a 
dangerous gangster for whom an alarm 
has been sent out. Added attractions 
beside the satisfactory Don Ameche and 
Ann_ Sothern: John Qualen as_ the 
sheriff; Slim Summerville as a_ local 
yokel; Stephen Fetchit as himself; a 
rabbit which is very much a rabbit if 
you know what we mean. The movie 
has a good song in it too. 


GIRL LOVES BOY. (Grand National. 
Produced by Bennie F. Zeidman. Di- 
rected by Duncan Mansfield.) 


TOWN. (Twenti- 
Produced by Ray- 
Directed by Norman 


Girl Loves Boy is a mildly entertaining 
picture which tries to (and doesn't) 
recapture the charm of O'Neil’s Ah, 
Wilderness. The setting is a small New 
England town in 1907. The story is that 
old favorite of the early 1900’s—the dis- 
solute young son (Eric Linden) of a 
wealthy father, kicked out of college, 
arrives home with a bride who turns out 
to be a golddigger. Paid off by the boy's 
father, she agrees to an annulment and 
returns to New York, leaving the boy 
free to fall in love and be redeemed 
by the simple faith of his small-town 
sweetheart (Cecilia Parker). Trying 
give the old story a new twist, the 
authors have made the small-town 
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TIC 


In creating as great a 
sensation as a pro as 
he did when an ama- 
teur, Fred Perry has 
changed neither his | 
style nor his prefer- 
ence in tennis strings. 
For he is one of many 
outstanding players 
who have found 
Chrome Twist’s speed 
a factor in winning 
every important ama- 
teur tournament dur- 
ing the past six years! 
* * * 
Johnson Suture Corp., 
2216S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IIlinois 
JOHN SON'S 


Chrome ‘Twist 


TENNIS GUT. 
: ‘ 








MAKING PRINTS 


In ‘‘Making Prints,”’ four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithograph, drypoint, aquatint, 
linoleum print, woodcut, and etching. 50 full- 
page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 


One copy sais sneieaiew $1.50 
10 or more copies to one address ......... $1.10 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE BUTLER HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses 


Providence, R. I. Three-year course in nursing open to 
well qualified applicants. Extremely desirable advan- 
tages; twelve months affiliation with Yale University 
School of Nursing and The New Haven Hospital, three 
months with the Providence Lying-In Hospital, and two 
months Public Health Nursing offered all students. Class 
enters in September. Write 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 


“UNCLE SAM” JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
MEN-WOMEN. Many 1937 ap- 
pointments. Clerks, Stenographers, 
File Clerks, Postal Jobs, ete. Write 
today sure, for free 32-page bwok, 
with list of positions and particulars 
teliing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. C254 Rochester, N. Y. 
SA RG E a Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 

of Bestor University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required 
Ent degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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sweetheart a musical genius, suddenly 
“discovered” by a great piano teacher and 
miraculously trained in a few short 
weeks for a formal home-town concert 
debut. At that point, the plot gives way 
under the strain and collapses. The 
picture features little six-year-old Patsy 
O’Connor. 


DREAMING LIPS. 


Why is it that so often actors set such | 

a high standard for themselves in an | 

early picture that their subsequent pic- | 

| tures seem mediocre in comparison? The | 
| case we have in mind is that of Elisabeth | 
Remember when her Escape | 
| Me Never had the critics raving about | 
It was | 


Bergner. 


and calling her another Duse? 
a fine picture, sensitively done. And 
ever since we’ve all been waiting for 
Miss Bergner to do it again. Each time 
a new film of hers is announced we dash 
off to view it with the same high hope. 
And so far each time we’ve been dis- 
appointed. Maybe it’s her direction 
(Paul Czinner, the director, is also her 
husband and you'd think he’d know 
better); maybe it’s the fault of her 
story. Maybe it’s Miss Bergner. We 
dunno. Anyway, Dreaming Lips (hor- 
rible title) doesn’t live up to expecta- 
tions or possibilities. There are spots 
that are splendid; there are also spots 
that are pure purple hokum. 

Here’s a line one of the people in the 
movie says— ‘When three people play a 
game one is bound to lose.” (There are 
lots of silly lines like that one.) And 
there you also have the plot. Triangle 
stuff, with a laughing innocent husband 
(Romney Brent—he’s good, too); a 
blackbrowed Other Man who, in the 
person of Raymond Massey, is fine as 
long as he plays the violin but ceases to 
be convincing as the Great Lover; and, 
of course, Miss Bergner, with whose 
mannerisms and passionate passages we, 
for one, got a little fed up. 


HISTORY IS MADE AT NIGHT. (United 
Artists. Produced by Walter Wanger. 
Directed by Frank Borzage.) 

At last Charles Boyer has a role suit- 
able to his fine talents, and what a relief 
that is after all the parts Hollywood 
has been handing him. It’s about time 
he stopped playing inscrutable Asiatics 
and heavy-lidded desert lovers and got a 
role with dash and drama and romance. 
And here it is, practically made to order 
with Jean Arthur as the lovely lady and 
Leo Carillo as the comedy element. Added 
to all this highly satisfactory entertain- 
ment, History Is Made At Night has one 


| big scene in it—a reproduction of the | 


sinking of the Titanic—which will doubt- 


| less set a new high for that kind of 


thing. It was engineered by the very 
man who was responsible for the big 
earthquake scenes in San Francisco, and 
you know how appalling that ‘Was. 
Sorry there’s no space left to tell you 
the plot. Go see it for yourself. 


“Michael” Changes Name 


The film Michael Strogoff, reviewed in 
the April 3rd Scholastic, has had its 


name changed to The Soldier and the | 


Lady, RKO advises us.—Ed. 





(United Artists. 
Produced, directed by Paul Czinner.) | 





TESTS 


Prove Extra Quality 
of Armour’s Gut 


“Hammer’’Testfor Durability | 





Court-Test For Top-Notch Performance 


We prove the extra quality of Armour’s 
tennis gut with gruelling tests. We test 
sample strings from every production 
lot... beat them to death in the lab- 
oratory ... play them to death on the 
courts, to be sure they'll give you more 
tennis for your money! 


SEVEN TESTED BRANDS 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
DAVIS CUP SUPER SPECIAL 
WEAR WELL TILDEN JUNIOR 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY 
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(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


WhoseBirthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


April 24 
EDMUND 
CARTWRIGHT 

(1743-1823) English 
clergyman; inventor 
of first power loom 
for successful weav- 
ing of wide cotton 
cloth. Worked with 
Fulton on steam nav- 
igation inventions. 


April 25 
OLIVER 
CROMWELL 
(1599-1658) English 
soldier and states- 
man; gained control 
of army in struggle 
against absolutism of 
Charles I; became 

virtual dictator. 


April 25 
DANIEL DEFOE 
(Died) 

(1661?-1731) En- 
glish novelist and 
essayist; was a polit- 
ical pamphleteer be- 
fore writing Robin- 
son Crusoe (see 
Schol., Mar. 14, p. 8) 
and History of the 
Plague. 


April 27 

ULYSSES S. GRANT 

(1822-85) Union 
general and 18th 
President. Lincoln 
gave him supreme 
command of Union 
armies in 1864. Elect- 
ed to Presidency in 
1868. 


April 28 
JAMES MONROE 
(1758-1831) Fifth 

President; was U. S. 
Senator, Ambassador 
to France, and Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. 
Missouri Compromise 
was passed during 
his administration. 


April 29 
ALEXANDER II 
(1818-81) Tsar of 

Russia (1855-81); in- 
troduced land re- 
forms to improve 
conditions of the 
peasants... S’ain in a 
Nihilist plot. 


April 30 

MARY II 
(1662-94) Queen of 
England, wife of Wil- 
liam III of Orange, 
who became English 


King in the Glorious - 


Revolution of 1689, 
deposing James II. 


Student 





Add Vacation Spots 
Dear Sir: 

We, the students of a history class in 
this S. D. Lee High School, Columbus, 
Mississippi, wish to state that Mississippi 
was overlooked in your March 20 Travel 
issue, in which are shown the recreational 
spots and other places of interest in the 
U. S. and its possessions. We wish to re- 
mind you that our Gulf Coast, the Missis- 
sippi River with its historical background 
and scenic beauty and other features, both 
natural and man-made, can afford as 
much pleasure as some of the places men- 
tioned. 

I have been taking your Scholastic for 
two years and think it is a very good mag- 
azine. I have noticed more than once 
that articles appearing in it are closely 
related to the material we are studying in 
our regular text, and feel that you are 
doing the schools a great favor in helping 
them to teach the students about the 
world and later life. 

Mitchell Stanley, 
S. D. Lee High School, 
Columbus, Miss. 


“Playground of the World” 


Dear Sir: 

In looking through your March 20th 
issue entitled “Travel Number” on page 
ten you have listed America’s Play- 
grounds and to my knowledge there is 
only one “Playground of the World” 
and that is Atlantic City, N. J. 

As you know, Atlantic City’s business 
depends on its visitors especially in the 
months you have designated in the Scho- 
lastic. 

I am sending you a petition signed by 
a hundred yearly subscribers who feel 
that Atlantic City should have at least 
had some mention. 

Hoping you will correct the error in 
your next issue, I am —James Kenney, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

(And the petition was signed by one 

hundred students.—Ed.) 





Tune in for National 


High School Broadcast 


Results of the 13th annual Scho- 
lastic Awards will be heard over a 
national radio network for the first 
time when the Columbia System 
broadcasts an all-high school pro- 
gram on Monday, April 26th, at 5 
o'clock, Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, in observance of National 
Bov and Girl Week. The broadcast 
will be svonsored by the New York 
City Y.M.C.A. The winning Scho- 
lastic Awards short story will be 
dramatized, first place poetry read, 
and some of the winning music 
played, with the students them- 
selves performing. Ask your local 
Columbia Broadcasting System sta- 
tion to be sure to make arrange- 
ments for broadcasting this special 
high school performance. 















Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about prob. 
lems of high school students are espe- 
cially weleome. Letters should be con- 
fined to 300 words. Letters published 
here do not secessarily represent the 
editorial views of Scholastic. 


Iron Ships 


Dear Editor: 

May I call attention to a mistake jn 
the editorial, “Parents are People?” 
(Schol, Jan. 30.) 

The Monitor did not beat the Merri- 
mac in Hampton Roads as stated in that 
article. On the eighth of March, a lovely 
spring day, the Merrimac or Virginia, as 
the Confederates had renamed her, made 
her trial trip by going into battle with 
guns that had never been fired. The 
day ended in the success of the Con- 
federates. The Merrimac had defeated 
the Congress and the Minnesota was at 
her mercy. 

The following day an epoch-making 
battle took place. The Monitor and the 
Merrimac fought a drawn battle which 
ended by the former steaming off. Thus 
took place the first action ever fought 
between ironclad steam men-of-war. 

George D. Webster 
Rogersville (Tenn.) H.S. 


(The Merrimac fought no more battles, 
and the Confederates built no more ar- 
mored ships. But we aren’t trying to 
revive the war.—Ed.) 


We Only Err Once 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to correct a statement you made 
in your review of the film You Only Live 
Once. You stated, “When Taylor finds 
that sincere effort to work does not bring 
him the security he seeks . . . he returns 
to his life of crime. He holds up a bank 

. and is again a fugitive from justice.” 

Taylor did not hold up the bank, nor 
did he participate in the hold-up. Be- 
cause his hat was found on the scene 
of the robbery, the suspicion fell on him. 
They later found the bank car containing 
the money and the thief. That is why 
Taylor was pardoned. 

From the context of the whole review 
I have my serious doubts that the writer 
ever saw the picture. 

Emma Ewing, 
Flemington, N. J. 


(A thousand pardons to Emma Ewing 
and the many others who caught us in 
this error. Our reviewer did see the pic- 
ture, did enjoy and did—it hurts us 
to say—miss the point. We asked him 
about it and he says that Taylor’s failure 
to get a job, his desperate need of money, 
and his conversation with one of the 
crooks, pointed to a return to crime on 
the part of Taylor. Nevertheless, we 
sent this reviewer to see the picture 
again, and he admits that he muffed this 
one.—Ed.) 
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Happy Birthday, Mr. Shakespeare!... 5 


LAUGHS" 


Out in Omaha the officials who hire 
men for the Farm Credit Bureau have 
one of those highly scientific intelligence 
tests to which every candidate is sub- 
jected. Up to a few days ago these tests 
included a couple of catch questions— 
the kind that couldn’t be answered. You 
proved you had brains by not trying to 
answer them. All went according to 
plan until a University of Iowa graduate 
turned up for the exams. He was asked 
the two questions—and to the horror of 
the scientists he answered them both. 
Here they are, with his answers: 

“How long,” read the question, “is a 
piece of string?” 

“A piece of string.” said the bright boy 
from Iowa, “is twice the distance be- 
tween the center and either end.” Think 
that one over. 






































“How far,” read the second question, 


9 


“can a dog run into the woods‘ 
To which the young Iowan answered: 


“A dog can run only halfway into the 


woods. After that, he 


of the woods.” 


is running out 


The joke was on the scientists—What 


the Colleges Are Doing. 


An amateur dramatic society in Aus- 
tralia was giving a show, an affair with 


Royalty in it. 


“Come,” said the actor who was play- 


ing the king, “let us go into the ’ouse.” 
There was a titter from 


Edinburgh Dispatch. 


Teacher: Johnny, take this sentence, 
“I led the cow from the pasture.’”’ What 


mood? 
Johnny: The cow, ma’am. 


Little Doreen had just received 
a new doll from her aunt. “And 


the boxes. 
“He said ’ouse,” an occupant remarked. 

The actor, overhearing, turned to the 
offender. “Yus, I said ’ouse—do you think 
a king would live in hapartments?”— 


OFTHE 
WEEK 


Hudson Hawley, original saluting 
demon of the A. E. F., brings back from 
England the story of a teacher who. was 
undertaking a new system of memory 
training. 

“For example,” said the teacher to a 
class of small children, “let us suppose 
you want to remember the name of the 
poet Bobby Burns. Get a mental pic- 
ture of a policeman in flames. Get the 
idea?—Bobby Burns.” 

“I get the idea,” replied a bright boy. 
“But how is one to know it doesn’t rep- 
resent Robert Browning?” 


Pat was quite at home in the United 
States, but Mike had just arrived from 
Ireland. Pat was showing him the won- 
ders of his adopted country, and Mike 
was sticking in his nickel’s worth of 
praise about the “ould  counthree.” 
Finally Pat took Mike to a persimmon 
tree and threw down some ripe persim- 
mons for Mike to eat, bragging all the 
while about the wonderful fruit of this 
country. At last he threw down a green 
persimmon and Mike ate it. He gasped 
and called up to Pat: 
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“Hey, Pat, if ye want me to tell ye 
innything aboot the ould counthree, ye’d 
better hurry, because I’m closin’ up!”— 
American Boy. 





Some men smile in the evening, 
Some men smile at dawn, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 
When his two front teeth are gone. 
—Iowa State Green Grenadier. 


Old books, old shoes, 
Old friends—but folks 
Don’t always seem to like 
Old jokes. 
—Exchange. 





what are you going to name 








her?” the aunt asked. 

“Sirshe,” said the child. 

“Sirshe?” said auntie. “I’ve 
never heard that name before.” 

Little Doreen looked aghast. 
“Don’t you remember that song 
you taught me—‘Where are you 
going to, my pretty maid? I'm 
going a-milking, Sirshe said’?” 
—Montreal Star. 


Mother: What on earth are vou 
boys making such a row about? 


You’ve been marching around gif. 
Whe 


like little soldiers all the morning, 

and have been as good as gold. 

What’s the matter? ixp 
Tommy: Well, you see, were i «. 

playing at disarmament confer- 

ence now.—Montreal Star. 


W, F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
























REED 


Ed Reed in the N. Y. 


Post 


“He says it makes him look thinner.” 








BIG NEW BOOK 
ABOUT FLYING! 


28 pages; 90 illustrations; tells you how to fly 

. . . things expert pilots must know about 

planes, ‘‘stunting,”’ blind flying! Describes 

Immelimann turns, spins, loops and many 
other flying tricks. 


OU can’t buy a book like this! Real, authen- 
® «. information . . . written by one of the 
world’s greatest aviators . . . the flyer who holds 
214 world’s records... Capt. Frank Hawks himself. 

And this marvelous book is absolutely free! You 
don’t have to pay a penny for it! All you do is clip 
the coupon below and send it with 1 Post's 40% 
Bran Flakes red box-top to Capt. Frank Hawks! 

Send for this swell book today! You'll think it’s 
great! And you'll think Post’s Bran Flakes are 
great, too. They're delicious . .. with a marvelous 
nut-like flavor you’ve never tasted before. 

But more than that, they do you good! For, 
eaten daily, these crunchy flakes help supply the 
bulk food you need. If you've ever felt a little 
tired, not quite as full of zip as you'd like... you 
may find that Post’s Bran Flakes will do you a lot 
of good! A Post Cereal, made by General Foods. 
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[ waar A SWELL 
CEREAL! THESE 
CRUNCHY FLAKES 
JUST MELT IN 
YOUR MOUTH. AND 
BOY! THIS NUT- 
LIKE FLAVOR IS 
REALLY DIFFERENT. 
NEVER TASTED ANY 
SO GOOD! 




















You've never seen any 
other book like it. 
Packed with fascinat- 
ing flying ‘‘dope.’’ 
And shows all the 32 
valuable prizes that 
you can get FREE. 








The Immelmann turn is one of the 
many “stunts” pictured and described 
in Capt. Frank Hawks’ marvelous book 
on flying. We give you this excit- 
ing book FREE! Send for it today! 
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Capt. Frank Hawks 


c/o Post’s 40% Bran Fiakes 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


S.C.H, 4-24-37 


Here is 1 Post’s Bran Flakes box-top. 
Please send me your book about flying. 


Name 





Street 
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(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only in U. S. A.) 








